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EPPTEMBER 2nd, 1879... and much 

excitement this day, in New York Harbour, 
for up steams the Cunarder Gallia... 
and a favorite son is home again. On 
, they climb... the newspaper boys... 
th scurrying hither and thither... then 
tm, the shout—“‘here he is”—and all 
ycrowd around . . . a momentous 
pre interview begins. “Tell us, Mr. 
Il about it” ... (On the passenger list, “Mr. 


Clemens a 
Clemens” ... to all America, dear, jolly ““Mark Twain’”.) 
And particularly well pleased was he with this steamer. 


Said Mark Twain: 


“I don’t like some of these vessels, some of them keep 
aman hungry all the time, unless he has a good appetite 
for boiled rice. I know some steamers where they have 
the same bill of fare they used to have when the company 
_ ran sailing packets;—beans on Tuesday and Friday; 
stewed prunes on Thursday; boiled rice on Wednesday— 
all very healthy, but not attractive. We are fed like 
_ princes aboard here and have made a comfortable 
)| voyage. We have been in some seas that would have 
| made the old Quaker City turn somersaults, but this 
| ship kept steady through it all.” 
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When a Great Ship Brought Home a Great Man 


These words of Mark Twain uttered in 1879... and 
the similar praise of another famous passenger before 
him... one Charles Dickens who crossed on the good 
ship Britannia in 1843... have been greatly cherished 
by Cunard; the high standards that merited them, 
remain unchanged. 

The coming of the Britannia in 1840 to the Port of 
Boston—initiating the first mai! and passenger service 
between the Old World and the new—was publicly cele- 
brated by the citizens of Boston. Ezra Gannett in his 
special sermon in Old Federal Street Meeting House 
said: “Connected with our system of rail-roads which 
has already gone so largely into effect, and which must 
be greatly extended, the introduction of this mode of in- 
tercourse with the Old World will give an impulse, and 
probably a permanent support to our industry, the effects 
of which will be seen on every side. We shall all be 
reached by it.” 


And now after QOYEARS 


Cunard ships continue to serve the people of 
America—carrying last year nearly 300,000 passen- 
gers. The ideals and traditions upon which the 
House of Cunard was founded remain unchanged. 
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Facsimile copy of the sermon, Ezra Gannett preached 
n old Federal Street Meeting House in Boston upon 
"The Coming of the Britannia," as originally printed in 
1840, will be sent free upon request. Write for it. 
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THE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


By the Raymond-Whitcomb Mediterranean Cruise—you can go to Nice for Mardi 
Gras and the famous Carnival which is the great event of the winter on the Riviera. 
* You can spend almost two weeks in Egypt and the Holy Land — visit lovely 
Taormina in Sicily; Moorish Granada; Spalato, Cattaro and Ragusa in Jugo-Slavia; | 
Malta and Rhodes and Corsica, Napoleon’s birthplace; and Palermo, Naples, Algiers, 
Gibraltar, Tunis, Venice, Athens and Constantinople. * On optional side trips you can 
go to such out-of-the-way places as Belgrade and Budapest, Angora and Aleppo, Abu 
Simbel and the Second Cataract of the Nile, Biskra in the desert and Constantine. 


The most attractive of Mediterranean cruises 


@ The Raymond-Whitcomb Mediterranean Cruise will sail on January 31, 1931, on the Cunard 
liner, “Carinthia.” Rates, $1000 and up. Send for illustrated booklet, ‘The Mediterranean Cruise.” 
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ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
To sail January 21, 1931, on the “Columbus” 


@,The cruise ship is the fastest ever to sail round the world, and the Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise 
will spend less time at sea than any other. /? But the number of places visited is notably large 
and the programs are generous. & There are visits to all the usual Round-the-World-Cruise 
countries — and to such unusual ports as Penang, Malacca, Zamboanga and Macassar — and side 


trips to Angkor and Bali. Rates, $2000 and upward. Send for booklet, “Round the World Cruise.” 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


New York, 670 FirtH AVENUE; New York, 225 FirTH AVENUE; Boston, 165 TREMONT STREET; Philadelphia, 1601 WALNUT STREET 
Chicago, 176 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE; Detroit, 421 BOOK BLDG.; Los Angeles, 423 W. FIFTH STREET; San Francisco, 230 Post STREET 


and 300 agents in 219 cities or any authorized steamship agent 
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ae THROUGH INDIA IN 
=f VOYAGES) errr oe: 


Now you can see India’s 340 millions 
in more-than-pullman comfort. Your own 


HAVANA 


10, 13, or 17 DAYS ° 

$140 up ALL EXPENSES salon, bedroom, bath and kitchen. . . fare- 

Invigorating days at sea on a big modern American exempt quarters for your Indian servants. Use 
Liner—then Havana, the gay metropolitan capital of an ; 

interesting foreign land. Fare includes maintenance these suites-on-wheels for your stop-overs, Or. 

aboard ship, hotel ashore and sightseeing. Sailings ? 

Very, Atetaay: put up at first-class European hotels. See ecstat- 

Magnificent new Turbo Electric Liner ‘'Morro Castle’’ : 
Bee Maiden Trip August 23, 1930 ic faces at Benares...turbaned throngs before 
M E X I G O the Jumma Musjid of Delhi... the lordly pea- 


cock strutting through Rajput gardens... bronze 


18 Days—$240 up -:- 25 Days—$280 up 


PO Sec to Moeios: Ci bodies praying at Tanjore’s shrines. Where the 


Ideal Summer Climate 70° Mean Temperature sun spreads splendor over Everest . . . where 
7,000 Feet High Lalla Rookh’s garden blossoms for you in 

i The trip of scenic splendors in a land that breathes : 
A the glamour of old Spain, and still keeps step with the Kashmir ... the thud, thud, thud of bare- 
! modern age. Rail climb Vera Cruz to Mexico City. are : ‘ ¥ 
; Maintenance aboard ship, hotels ashore and automobile foot millions on pilgrimage. Come to India 


sightseeing all included in fare. Weekly sailings. ee d 
. . land of fabulous facts and British cleanli- 


ness. Regular weekly steamers. Booklets, com- 
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LINE 


Ticket Office: 

545 5th Ave., at 45th St. 
Gen. Pass. Office: 
Pier 13, E. R., Ft. of 
Wall St., New York 


Also All Authorized Tourist 
Agencies 


plete tour service by Indian State Railways, 
Delhi House, 38 East 57th Street, New York. 
Or, consult principal tourist agencies (any office) 


of your own agent. Freight inquiryalso solicited. 
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The Wonder Hotel of New York 
[th Ave. 50-5lst Sts. Heart of Times Square District 
2000 ROOMS 


R ith running ter - $2.00 Room with shower or 
ere ern, waters bath and shower - $3.00 $5.00 


fortwo. - = - = '-3.00 fortwo- - 4.00 5.00 6.00 


for Mardi Club Breakfasts, Table d’Hote Luncheons and Plate Dinners 
fhe Revie ee 
jsit lovely Great Northern Hotel Woodstock 
ug posi 118 West 57th Street 43rd St. Just East of B’way 
es Algets On America’s Rue de la Paix Room With Running Water 
ps you ct Room with Private Bath for one - $2.00 2.50 3.00 
ieppo,Abe for one $3.50 4.00 4.50" 5.00| for two  - 3.50 4.00 
onstantines for two 4.50 5.00 5.50 6.00 Room With Private Bath 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath for one - $3.00 3.50 4.00 
$6.00 7.00 8.00 9.00 | for two - 5.00 5.50 6.00 
she cud aE TL ‘ 
ancl Hotel Wolcott Martha Washington 
31st St. and Fifth Ave. The World Renown Hotel 
R oe R ‘ne Wat (Exclusively for Women) 
oom wi unning Water 
for one - a - $2.00 2.50 29 E. 29th St. to 30 EF. 30th St. 
ie for two - - : 3.00 3.50 Room with Running Water 
Cane Room with Private Bath for one - : - $2.00 2.25 
po ie for one - - =e $3500) 93.50) I fOr, 100). = - - 2.50 
Wot fortwo - - - .4.00 5.00 Room with Private Bath 
tO ig! Parlor, Bedroom and Bath for one er 250 S00 mmorco 
word CH $6.00 7.00 for two - 3.00 Z 3.50 4.00 


NO HIGHER RATES 
These Hotels Feature Club Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheonsand Dinners 
For Map of New York and Descriptive Booklet 
Write to Travel Department 


MANGER HOTELS, 255 West 43rd Street 
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SCALING THE TOPMOST ROCK : 


The end of the thrilling climb to the summit of Pinnac 
Far below lies Paradise Valley and beyond the massive mountain which gives the park its name. 


le Peak affords one of the magnificent views for which Rainier National Park is famous. | 
Mount Rainier is one of the highest perpetually | 


snow-covered mountains in the United States. Seven “live” glacicrs move down its slopes, in their separate canyons at the rate of sixteen to twent 
bed . 


inches a day, 
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HIS summer wil be celebrated the hundredth anniversary 
of the first wheeled vehicles to reach the Rocky Mountains 
in the United States. They were sent to the great unknown 
West by the fur companies of St. Louis. 

Wheels the size of pulleys had been used by Lewis and Clark 
to convey baggage past Great Falls in Montana; but wheels for 
transport across distances of a thousand miles came first in 1830. 
Indeed, wheels of any kind seemed to conquer the Rockies as 
well as space and time in intervals of a third of a century. Rail 
lwheels came in 1869. Motor car wheels followed about thirty 
years later. While the airplane can hardly be described as a 
wheeled vehicle, it has to take off for the airy skies on wheels, 
jand its propelling power tossing the wind back under the great 
silver wings is again a wheel without a rim. The wagon wheel 
hen it made twenty miles a day did well. The locomotive 
jwheel could boast sixty miles an hour. The motor wheel’s speed 
I leave in dispute between the speed maniac and the safety driv- 
ers. Of the airplane wheel, what can one say? It can do in 
al pak ttl three days what the wagon wheel did in six months. With Lindy 
Het via vat the wheel, it can do in fourteen hours what the wagon did 
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The Indian pageants still evoke the Northwest as it was in the days of the pioneers. 
are vanishing to yield their place to a new generation more familiar with motors and radios than with the 
ancient customs of their forefathers. 
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However, the old Indians 


Historic Highways Through the eNorthwest 


From the Yellowstone to Mount Rainier—Over the Famous Olympic Highway— 
Mountain Playgrounds of the Pacific 


By AGNES C. LAUT 


in six months. There is no need to dwell on the significance of 
these facts. Such a conquest of space and time surpasses any 
miracle of magic worker. 

When the holiday crowd sets out this summer for the annual 
migration like the birds to the Northwest, what trail can it 
follow? Any trail with perfect safety, limiting that word safety 
with two conditions. Safety depends on the pilot at the wheel 
and on the machine used. What degree of comfort and health? 
As much as at home in a rocking chair. Motors and tourist 
trains are now literally palatial hotels on wheels. How about 
hotels and costs? Everywhere along any trail with any style of 
fare and night accommodation the purse cares to pay. 

Now, we are off, what is most worth seeing? The scenery 
may be dismissed in a few lines. You can’t escape it. It is on 
the screens to every side—flowers of every hue, streams, in 
waterfalls, in geysers, in hot springs, in jeweled emerald moun- 
tain tarns, in the evergreen forests, in the majestic opal snowy 
peaks, in the rivers tearing down from icy glaciers a_ boiling 
torrent. The fisherman sees trout. The poet sees dryads. The 
mountain climber sees peaks he would like to scale; but all 


acquire health on a 
holiday and rest not 
invoked by a sleeping 
powder. 

Whether you go by 
train or motor, the Yel- 
lowstone offers incom- 
parable attractions. I 
am not going to expati- 
ate on its wonders and 
beauties and mysteries. 
First, till you see them, 
you would not credit 
any description. It used 
to make old Colter and 
Bridger so mad to have 
their accounts of the 
Yellowstone doubted as 
wonder yarns, they 
would burst out in lies the size of a whale or elephant to give 
“the tenderfoot fools” their stomachful of what they wanted : 
only they didn’t use the term “stomachful’—they simply lied 
fantastically “to fool fools.” 

On the way up to the Yellowstone lies the station Fort Fetter- 
man, That is not the real scene of the famous Fetterman epi- 
sode ; but by motor, it is only two hours from the battlefield. If 
you diverge by motor from another rail line, the battlefield is 
only four hours away. Both rails and highways here also reacli’ 
the famous Custer battlefield. The Custer battlefield hardly 
requires any description for youngster or grown-up. It has come 
down in history as one of the most terrible tragedies that ever 
befell the American Army; and it required almost twenty years 
of bloody sacrifice to efface its effects. Call it a ‘blunder or 
heroism! Say that Custer split his own forces, or that Indian 
strategy compelled fatal tactics. The battlefield marks both 
heroism and the blunder of rash courage. 

But the Fetterman fight is, outside a few Western States, 
almost unknown. Yet it ranks with the Alamo of Texas, the 
Dollard of the Ottawa at Long Sault, the Whitman Massacre of 
Washington, or Old Oregon. It occurred up on the old mining 
trail to Idaho and Montana. Colonel Carrington had been sent 
up to construct a fort, which would protect whites now pushing 
Northwestward. He picked and named the site after a family 
famous in all annals of the West from California and New Mex- 
ico to Montana—the Kearneys. This was in 1866-67. Carring- 
ton had been sent with an equipment that was a disgrace to the 
army authorities—such a disgrace they never permitted the de- 
tails of the disaster, nor many of the details of heroism, to leak 
out to the public. The rifles were old Civil War guns that 
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LET ’ER BUCK 
The Wild West of lurid melodrama and 
deadly gun play has vanished, but exciting 
horsemanship and superb riding still survive. 
It is no child’s play to stay atop the hurri- 
cane deck of an outlaw horse. 


Blanket tossing is a familiar amusement among the cowboys on the ranges of the Northwest. 
with its tremendous industrial achievements of the past twenty-five years and its vast agricultural de- 
velopments the Northwest has carried on cattle and sheep raising on its plains and ranges. 
life the cowboy with his vivid shirts, his wool chaps and cartwheel hat remains the picturesque figure 
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COWBOY SPORT ON THE RANGE 


Along 
In this 


he has always been. 


jammed or would not fire at all. Each man of his soldiers had 
only forty rounds of shells—not enough for target practice, not 
so many as the most of game hunters might use in a day; and 
at this period the Sioux chief, Red Cloud, was boasting he would 
not leave “a hoof man or beast alive in two moons” (months). 
All the autumn, the army inspectors had promised more supplies, 
more ammunition, better guns would be sént up from Fort 
Laramie. Not a pound came. Carrington went on putting up 
his log stockades. Every day scouts, log cutters, teamsters, were 
sniped off by Indian raiders hidden behind boulder, foot hill, 
brush. Carrington and the young lieutenants accompanied by 
their wives became terribly apprehensive for the safety of fam- 
ilies; but no men could be spared to escort them back to Fort 
Laramie. 

So the beautiful golden autumn glided into winter, when snows 
would presently block every trail out and the whites would be: 
cooped in a trap for any Indian assault. Old Jim Bridger had 
come up as guide. He was the fort’s watchdog. The old dog 
of countless raids growled daily warnings. Carrington could 
not heed the warnings. The officers thought Jim had “spies on 
the brain.” Where the officers saw only wolves prowling around. 
the slaughter house, outside the stockade, Jim saw Indian spies 
under wolf robes. When they heard only wolf howls at night, 
Jim heard an answering back, which his wise old ears knew 
came from no wolf throat. Where the field glasses of officers on 
guard could see nought but reflections of the sun on a sharp rock 
or powdered snow, Jim’s warning finger pointed to an answering 
semaphore from a tin mirror above log or boulder. 

Finally, one day, Lieutenant Fetterman exploded. 
you are crazy.” 

“No, you are,” said Jim; and he crouched all that day at the 
fort gate like the watchdog he was, with arms round his knees: 
and his wrinkled eyes sad. Early one December morning, Fet- 
terman rode out with over eighty men to protect a mule team 
coming to the fort with logs. The distance was only a few 
miles. Their horses were skittish. The rifles were beyond de- 
scription in utter badness. The ramrods didn’t fit—in fact 
jammed. The triggers didn’t “trig.” The stalks often burst. The 
Indians rushed the troopers, then feigned a retreat. Fetterman, 
furious, rode pell-mell in pursuit to give them punishment. What. 
happened? It can only be guessed. Not a soul was left alive 
to tell the story. The fort heard desperate, quick, helter-skelter, 
random firing, followed quickly by the file firing of the troops. 
Then what the listeners described as a dead, sickening silence. 
Fifty-four men rode to the rescue. Eighty-one mutilated bodies: 
lay on the ground. The bodies of two young lieutenants lay in 
a tragedy that told its own story. To avoid being captured alive 
for torture, they had not suicided. That would have been toc 
cowardly “a way out.” Every shell for rifles nad been uscd. 
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MOUNT HOOD AND THE CITY OF PORTLAND 
The snow-clad summit of Mount Hood, one of the most magnificent mountains in the West, domi- 


nates Oregon’s great seaport and metropolis. 


ships from all parts of the world. Portland was founded in 1845. 


since the World War. 


With the last revolver bullet, they had drawn close together ; 
then, each putting pistol to the other’s brow, had fired; and 
the two bodies lay almost arms interlocked. Old Red Cloud, the 
Sioux chief, rode off in a whirl of triumph. 

But the army under Major Powell took a terrible revenge the 
next summer. Infuriated by wild exaggerations of the tragedy, 
public opinion now forced the dilatory red tape of Washington 
to rush up more men and proper equipment to Fort Phil Kearney. 
This time, Jim Bridger’s advice was taken. ‘‘Where you don’t 
see no Injuns, look out for the worst deviltry from the critters.” 
In the Lattle with Red Cloud’s warriors, Powell lost only three 
men, Red Cloud eleven hundred. A whole book could be written 
of both fights. 

Considering you can see Old Laramie, the Yellowstone, the 
Custer battlefield, and the Fetterman scenes by these trails, they 
are very much worth while to any traveler. 

The next lap of the trail Northwest is through the mountain 
passes down the Snake. Once across the main ridge of the 
Rockies, following down Snake River for the Columbia, there 
is much to set you thinking in terms of the present or the past. 
Three towns blooming into cities are examples—Pocateilo, Boisé, 
Twin Falls. 

When little towns grow from a few hundred people to 20,000 
within ten years, there are good reasons behind the growth. 
Water power is, of course, the explanation; and there “the young 
man’s fancy” is apt to turn, if not to the poet’s love, to the 
practical problem of a good start in what will some day be as 
great an industrial center as many a city which has grown from 
a few hundred thousands in the Middle West during twenty years 
to almost a million people. The Twin Cities of Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, Detroit, Omaha, Council Bluffs, the Kansas Cities are 
all examples of this in the Middle West. These little cities of 
the Inland Empire are the little acorns from which the big trees 
will grow. The commercially minded youth will bethink of “get- 
ting in on the ground floor.” The investor will wonder and fig- 
ure of mills, stores, hotels, real estate, banks. For those who 
have eyes, the opportunity is there. 

Romance and adventure are on the screen of the past here 
quite as much as east of the Rockies. Pocatello is named after 
an old Bannock chief, which the unregenerate translated in the 
rude jocular vernacular of “Pork and Tallow.” Boisé was the 
French voyageur’s name for the river joining the Snake. Last 
year markers were erected commemorating the heroic days of 
the past. Those who do not care for the past can find in the 
mountain tarns finest fishing. The best plan is to stop in the 
modern Boisé. Then look up the sites of the old Boisés-——one far 
up Little Wood River, the origin of which no one knows. 

When pioneers came stumbling, rumbling, stampeding across 


The greatest timber exporting port in the world as 
well as one of the largest wheat exporting ports, the superb fresh water harbor at Portland receives 
Since 1900 it has grown with 
amazing rapidity, increasing its population fourfold, and more than doubling its foreign commerce 


the mountains from 
1843 to 1856, in a mad 
panic to get down the 
Snake and across the 
Desert to California, 
or on north to the Co- 
lumbia before winter 
snows could block the 
way, untellable hard- 
ships were suffered on 
the Snake. It is a pe- 
culiar river, and it is 
said the whites named 
it from the effort of 
the Indians to describe 
its tortuous current. 
They made “wriggly” 
motions with their 
hands, or drew “wrig- 
gly” lines on the sand; and the whites thus named the river— 
the Snake. Hardly any party bound for California or Oregon 
escaped “unstung” by the Snake. Boats that attempted to run 
the rapids with the swift blue current came to grief amid the 
falls. Such hardy seasoned fur traders as the Mackenzies and 
Crooks and McLellans of Astoria and American days from 1810 
to 1830 suffered as much as the pioneers from the Middle West, 
who knew little of voyageurs’ water cunning. Provisions were 
flung by the hurrying panic-stricken hordes to the winds in order 
to lighten loads. One cannot but wonder here—was fear drawing 
the very disaster dreaded? 

Take one example. Keep in mind that hindsight is always 
wiser than foresight. It is easy to see our mistakes in the past. 
It is harder to avoid other mistakes in the present. The best we 
can do—is learn by hard bumps, and not whimper, and forge 
ahead. This the pioneers did, but at awful cost in suffering to 
man and beast. The river may be low of bank for two hundred 
miles. Here was the best for water. At other stretches the 
river banks rose in sheer precipice from water level to the sage- 
brush plains. Here, men and oxen went almost mad with thirst. 
Men and buckets let down from the banks might draw up enough 
water for the people; but the thirsty cattle, parched by the desert 
dust, bellowed and died for the water they could not reach. 

You will see as you journey Northwest how the modern 
rancher has overcome all this. He has hacked against the face 
of the banks gradual paths down to the water, then gradual paths 
up so that stock going down to drink cannot crowd others coming 
up. Why didn’t the pioneers do the same? The stock they ieee 
losing by thirst, which they could buy cheaper in Oregon, could 
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OLD FAITHFUL 


Among the hundred geysers and four thou- 
sand hot springs that make Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park one of the wonderlands of the 
world, Old Faithful is the most famous and 


the most spectacular. On the average of 

every sixty-five minutes it throws a grace- 

ful column of water from ninety-five to one 
hundred and thirty feet into the air. 
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have been killed and smoked for food. hose without cattle, 
pushing ahead with all earthly possessions in a hand cart, could 
have lived on the jack rabbits, scampering in thousands. Tents 
erected on the plains, or winter passed in the covered wagon 
would have been safer than this mad, hag-ridden haste. The 
Indians were not unfriendly down to 1847-48. Pot shots from 


cattle thieves or an occasional scout slain and found 
These 


raiding : 
scalped were the worst from the hands of the Indians. 
losses could have been avoided 
by a winter camp with such 
forts as the wagon box heroes 
erected; but the pioneers, with 
a heartbreaking toll of death 
across the plains, now had raw 
nerves on edge. The only safety 
seemed to be in reaching before 
winter the more genial clime of 
the Columbia. Many of the 
marchers were now _ barefoot. 
All were in rags, either from 
_ rough travel or poverty. It was 
go through, or die; and they 
went on. 

Where the Walla Walla joins 
the Columbia is one of the most 
romantic spots in all American 
history. Here was the old Nez 
Percé Fort of Lewis and Clark’s 
day. It was also one of the first 
fur traders’ forts. Modern Walla 
is twenty-nine to thirty miles up 
the little river; and it is a gem 
set in a background of fruit and 
grain. Out from it about eight 
miles lies that sacred shrine of 
Western life—the Whitman Mis- 
sion. Nought of the mission re- 
mains. Nor is any true picture 
known to exist. A pointed shaft 
stands on the crest of a little hill 
to mark the site. Behind the hill 
is holy ground. Ina little picket 
enclosure lies a flat stone. Be- 
neath the stone rest the remains 
of the martyr missionaries. 
Neither stone marks the site of 
the mission. It was down where 
the farm buildings cluster direct 
on the banks of the river. Go 
down to it and pause on the 
bridge. You will see how the 

little child was drowned—swept 
away by the current as she 

, stooped to fill her cup; and -that 

_ tragedy filled the Whitman’s cup 
of sorrow to the brim years be- 
fore the tragic massacre. 

Spokane must be seen by both 

_the modern commercially mind- 
ed and the romance seekers. 
The secret.of its past greatness 

“and future greater greatness can 
be seen right in the river. It is 
water power, low grade hauls, 

_tail center, distributing point for 
an Inland Empire the area of 
Central Europe. 

The city of Spokane is a dy- 
namic and energetic metropolis. It can no more escape its ex- 
panding future than it did its expanding past. 

The trip down the famed Columb‘a by the beautiful Columbia 
Highway has been given so often it requires no more description. 
Wishram, the fur traders’ old dangerous point of attack by the 
Indians holding the Portage; Bonner’s Ferry, where voyageurs 
for the Saskatchewan diverged northward; Pulpit Rock, where 
the early missionaries thundered maledictions on the sins of 
naked savages only waiting a chance to raid, plunder, murder; 
_ the Cascades galloping to the sea in a wild horse race; the beau- 
tiful countless diaphanous, wind-blown falls over the precipices 


and majestic mountains. 


of the great out-of-doors. 
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IN THE SHADOW OF MOUNT BAKER 
The recently created Mount Baker National Forest comprises an 
area of seventy-five thousand acres of beautiful Alpine forests, lakes 
It is one of the finest playgrounds of the 
Northwest, a paradise for the mountain-climber and all other lovers 
In the lower picture intrepid bathers are 
testing icy lake waters in the early part of the season. 
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on the South Shore; the Columbia Highway—itself one of the 
most gorgeous scenic marvels in the world; the Pioneer Monu- 
ment; the site of old Fort Vancouver; modern Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma—fragrant with the romance of the past, the tang of the 
sea, the promise of greater future—all these things give this 
region rich interest. 
Theré are three great spotlights which no one should miss, 
just within reach at the end of the Trail. These are Mount 
Rainier, south of Puget Sound; 
Mount Baker, just on the Ca- 
nadian boundary; the Olympic 
Highway, from the Sound down 
to the Pacific, along the shores 
of Juan de Fuca Straits within 
forty miles of that ill-omened 
Cape Flattery, which fooled and 
allured so many early navigators 
to disaster amid a turmoil of 
tides and pinnacled rocks and 
mountain streams boiling down 
from the snowy domes. 
Tourists 
Rainier have increased in a few 
years from 8,000 to 200,000. 
That gives you the best possible 
index to its attractions. Its 
beauty you can see for hundreds 
of miles. It hangs suspended, an 
opal dome shifting colors to 
every slant of the sun amid 
clouds from which at first you 
will hardly distinguish it. The 
same is true of Mount Baker. 
Both, from the character of the 
rocks and glaciers, offer the 
best mountain climbing in the 
Pacific Northwest. Both have 
remnant sulphur holes from 
which once the great volcanoes 
blew their heads off and pow- 
dered the Inland Empire with a 
silt which explains the marvel- 
ous richness of this soil for 
fruit, vegetables, grain. Both 
can be approached within a few 
miles’ by rail. Bach ‘canbe 
reached to the very ice edge by 
motor bus trail. Round each 
peak is the flower zone in a belt- 
like garland of an Olympic god's 
crown. Alpine tarns, jade col- 
ored,. emerald tinted, gold as the 
amber of the Orient, lie em- 
banked in heather heaths. Like 
Psyche, the flowers tremble at 


ness in the mirrored water. By 


diamond points in the sky above 
and /the lakes below. If there is 
any point in the world where 
you can escape from the turmoil 
of daily life, it is in these peaks. 

Amid all the other mountain 
parks in America, except the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 


foot of the peaks. At Baker and Rainier the headquarters for 
play and rest have been placed high up right in the alpine 
meadows. This is far above smoke from fires, cloud line and the 
Scotch mists through which you will pass as through silk gauze 
veils ; and you need not be surprised if some of Landseer’s sheep 
and goats and deer—only these are mountain wild creatures— 
come out to peep at your intrusion. You may have to pause to 
let a clumsy bear shamble off the broad motor highway, or a 
grouse mother, proud of her family, lead the little downy flock 
of chicks off the road with the foolish little dad, his neck 


feathers bristling in warning not to run over him, trying mean- — 


the tourist hotels, lodges, cabins, | 
camps have been erected at the ~ 
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frequenting Mount — 
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the vision of their own loveli- — 


night the silver stars are pricked © 
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while to flag your car. Sometimes you can stop your car. Often 
/ you can’t. You are on a sharp spiral turn, or meeting another 
car; and the little dad pays for his courageous defense of a 
family with his life. Rangers and traffic cops patrol all these 
sharp points. Heavy log and cement post railings guard the pre- 
cipice edges. Posted warnings are at all bends in the road; and 
the accidents fewer than on crowded roads at sea level. The 
bus drivers are tested, tried men. 
Many tourists attempt to climb the 
mountains without the proper shoes. 
They can rent climbing boots or zip- 
pers from the hotels, but many young- 
sters from the private camps where 
cars park in thousands set out with 
no idea of climbing. The girls may 
be wearing thin slippers. I have seen 


them try it with satin shoes. Many 
boys have sole-worn shoes. They go 


out bareheaded and gloveless—good 
for the ultra violet rays of the sun 
high above mists and smoke, but ter- 
ribly risky if you stick toes in moss- 
clad dripping iced rocks, or grasp a 
brick that chances to be loose or sharp 
as glass edge to the fingers. A lovely 
fern or flower hangs just above your 
head. You begin to climb by sticking 
your toes in so hand-hoisting lifts 
your weight up. It is so easy you 
keep on going face in, up and up. It 
is so dead easy. Whoever said 
mountain climbing was hard work? 
Ridiculous ? You—a tenderfoot—have 
proved it. But wait—you have to 
come down. You can’t turn face out 
to see: where to stick your feet in; 
and if you could, heels would not give 
you the grip toes and fingers do. You 
may find yourself in the terrible posi- 
tion Muir—one of the best mountain 
climbers in the world—found himself. 
He was face in and couldn’t get hand 
hold up and hadn’t space to turn and 
couldn’t feel footing to clamber down. 
He never knew quite how he came 
down; but he thanked God for an 
escape. 

The Olympic Highway is one of 
the loveliest vistas I know. It runs 
for about one-hundred and sixty-nine 
miles westward from the main Colum- 
bia and Pacific Highways. It was not 
constructed at first as a public high- 
way. It was cut out by the big tim- 
ber companies, in an area where there 
were no rails and no ship could ap- 
proach through the pinnacled rocks to 
carry lumber out to market. Then 
state and counties came in and im- 
proved a road soft as velvet carpet 
over forest mould through lanes of 
trees from two hundred feet to two- 
hundred and fifty feet high with girth 
from twenty-five to thirty-seven feet. 
The ferns are high as your motor cat. 
The road is wide enough for three 
motors abreast. No fear of “booze” 
hi-jackers and car bandits here. This 
is Indian Reserve land. Booze and bandits have no temptations 
mnere, 

Because the forests had not been surveyed till very recent 
times, the Indians were not permitted to barter away their timber 
allotments for a song. The timber, now valuable as the red- 
woods of California, is held by Indians in areas of eighty acres 
for each parent and each child. It was worthless till a road 
was constructed. Now the timbers only are sold by public auc- 
tion under the Indian Department for $100900 at lowest to 
$27,000 at highest. You can figure the profit to the Indian 
families. They are richer than the Indian oil magnates of 


impressive grandeur of 


THE FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE 
The Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone is one of the mag- 
nificent features of the park. 
plunges by two impressive falls into a gorge with walls 
rising to a height of over a thousand feet. 
this section comes from the 
cliffs brilliantly colored and striped deep orange, yellow 
and Indian red. In this picture the Lower Falls are seen 
dropping 312 feet into the Canyon. 


1] 
Oklahoma. What has been the effect on the Indian? Excellent, 
so far. The region is so inaccessible to rascals, the funds of the 


Indians can be invested under direction of government agents 
and the income of many a family exceeds the revenues of many 
a royal scion in Europe. The region was indeed so inaccessible 
that neighboring tribes—Clallams, Macaws, Quilee-utes, Quin-e- 
utes—did not know one another, and could not speak one an- 
other’s language. They could not be attacked by outside tribes. 
They lived in perfect safety. Fish gave 
them food all the year round. Big 
game gave them clothing. Berries 
offered flour and vegetable diet. Barks, 
whale oil, bear’s grease were the 
purges and medicines. The sea was 
their bathtub. Indeed, so ignorant 
were these tribes of Indians down to 
1856 and 1871 that when a great ship 
was wrecked amid the pinnacles the 
Indians flung the flour out on the 
sands as useless truck. The coins of 
silver and gold were tossed away as 
valueless as pebbles. Only the spars, 
the nails, the flour bags “were kept ; 
and the beautiful ship rocked a wreci 
to the tides till it rotted and sank. 
When I tell you some of these pin- 
nacled rocks are three acres across 
the top and three-hundred feet high, 
you get a faint idea of the scale on 
which old Dame Nature did her work 
here. 

What will you find at the end of 
the trail? Whatever you care to find. 
Big forest game from bears to deer. 
Every variety of fishing from clam 
digging to mountain trout. A whale 
hunt if the whale will come up to 
order. Yes, a seal hunt; for though 
seal hunting is forbidden white men, 
the Indian has the treaty right “to 
hunt long as the sun shines and the 
streams flow.” You will see the giant 
trees flung over the pinnacled rocks 
lying beached, bleached skeletons of 
mighty monsters slain in the battle 
royal between wind and sea. 

You will see a world primitive as 
when Columbus first found America. 
Are the Indians still primitive? Only 
the older generation, and it is rapidly 
passing. The modern youth go to 
community high schools in limousine 
cars which few whites can afford; 
but you will see a transition .from 
primitive life to. modern, without 
bloodshed or the vices from evil con- 
tact of Indian and white. Radios are 
in the most of the Indian houses. 
Little bungalows with bathrooms are 
replacing the old huts or clap-board 
long houses. Roses are beginning to 
clamber up the picket yard fences. 
Whale hunts are now followed only as 
a great sea sport and the best har- 
pooners can hurl their spears sixty 
feet, accurate as a rifle ball shot at a 
bull’s-eye. There is no incentive to a 
whale hunt in value little more than 
$4,000 to twenty or thirty hunters, except the old spirit of a 
sea sport. Yet the attraction of the sport is so great, young 
fellows actually draw lots for the privilege of a place in the 
long dugout. It is a sport much more dangerous than polo, or 
long-range elephant hunting in the tropics of Africa. Bladder 
floats keep the harpooned whale afloat. He races, he dives, he 
threshes his tail in blows that smash the dugouts to flinders. 
Then the dugouts dash in close and give the death stroke an: 
the whale is towed ashore to be divided equally among the 
crew of the harpooners. The whale steaks are seldom eaten as 

(Continued on page 56) 
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THE LAUGHING BUDDHA AND HIS DISCIPLES 


The most impressive rock sculpture at Ling Yin monastery represents an obese and genial Laughing Buddha seated among his disciples. 


was not introduced into China until the first century A. D. 


Buddhism — 


The monastery of Ling Yin dates from the third century, shortly after the arrival of its © 


founder, an Indian priest and missionary. 


eAn Imperial cMetropolis of Old China 


The Beauty and Enchantment of Hangchow—Where Marco Polo Was 
Received by Kublai Khan—Brilliant Memorials of Sung 
and Manchu Emperors. 


By LOUISE CRANE 


“There’s Paradise above, ’tis true, 
But here below, we’ve Hang and Su.” 


| 7 HILE turning the pages of a volume of Chinese poetry 


and coming upon the mournful plaint of some famous 
singer who has been exiled from the place of his and 
his ancestors’ birth, one can but marvel at the peculiarly tender 


and romantic sentiments which apparently any given locality in’ 


China is capable of rousing in the breasts of its inhabitants. 
Whatever the official distinctions and literary honors accruing to 
the poet-statesman under the political system of the Celestial 
Empire, they seemed powerless to assuage the grief of the exile, 
or to lighten the loneliness and settled melancholy of his spirit. 
But it is evident, also, that the great cities of ancient China pos- 
sessed the accompanying faculty of stimulating emotions of a 
wider and less personal nature ; and among such famous metropoli 
Hangchow and Suchow shone forth with the special luster of 
their artistic creations and with the added prestige of wealthy 
ports, engaged in foreign as well as domestic trade. 

“Hang and Su” (the suffix signifies prefecture) still are noted 
and flourishing cities at the present time. But, in the days of 
their greatest glory, their glamour was such that their very names 
called up visions of loveliness and their walls were believed to 
encompass “the finest pictures, the finest marble work (which 
included the characteristic ‘pictures’ in which the veining of the 
marble produces the effect of a landscape), the finest silks, and 
the finest ladies.” Without doubt the last-named were rated as 
the highest of all the products, as at all times, and notably in 
the case of the Sungs, they have been the prolific source of 
dynastic collapse. In the creation of beauty the two enchantresses 


were close rivals for many centuries; but it was Hangchow that — 
gained ultimate ascendancy by being twice made the seat of 
empire—first, under the Wu Yueh feudal kings of the tenth 
century, and again, in the twelfth-thirteenth, under the illustrious 
dynasty of the Southern Sung emperors. 

Both these cities are far too little known to Western travelers, 
owing to the intensity of the Peking drive, under which the — 
words “China” and “Peking” have been made to figure as auto- © 
matically interchangeable terms. Wherefore it happens that the 
disembarkation at Shanghai has been made to yield no more than 
a tour of the hotels, the Race Course, the silk and curio shops, 
and a trip to Loonghwa Pagoda in the suburbs ; while the myriad 
attractions, lying along the rail and waterways radiating from ~ 
the port of entry, were ruled out of account by a fixed belief in 
their supposed inaccessibility. 

Meanwhile, the facts are that Hangchow is located a mere 
five hours distant from Shanghai; that it is one of thé most — 
enchanting relics of the Celestial Empire; and that, besides, it 
has numerous other aspects among which the most important is 
its status as one of the great Buddhist shrines of present-day 
China. Further, it is abundantly supplied with modern hotels, 
while the journey into Chekiang Province, of which it is the 
capital, is made in the greatest of railway ease and comfort, 
through a succession of rice-fields, tea plantations and mulberry 
groves—a living panorama which reveals the three native food-, 
drink- and raiment-producing pursuits from the windows of the 
train. Finally, on alighting at Hangchow and passing through 
the gates of the city, one is immediately translated into a mys- 
terious region of sweet and peaceful charm, in which the gentle 
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indescribable harmony of effect. 
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influence of a legion of altared 
saints is intimated by a faint 
incense, while one 
looks out upon a scene in which 
the works of God and man are 
blended together in that subtle. 


which was one of the secrets of 
ancient China. 

True, the mists of the past 
have considerably dimmed the 
prestige of Hangchow as a glo- 
rious gem that once sparkled 
brightly in the splendid diadems 
of emperors; but in its atmos- 
phere it is not difficult to recon- 
struct the brilliant capital of the 
Sungs, which Marco Polo visited 
as the guest of the Mongol Con- 
queror, Kublai Khan, and de- 
scribed with characteristic en- 
thusiasm.® Other thoughts, too, 
clamor for attention, so that the 
chronicler is beset with the prob- 
lem of choosing a suitable start- 
ing-point for his précis from among the wealth of ideas that have 
flowed through the life of the historic city, as all things, known 
and unknown, are said to pass through the mind of a poet. The 
comparison, one decides, is apt, for it is, indeed, as a sort of 
crystallized poem that one thinks of Hangchow; and with this 
reflection the extraordinary natural beauty of the setting appears 
to make the strongest bid for first mention. Then there is a 
vision of shady valleys, where the scent of pine and the music 
of crystal streams fill the air; where, swinging in a sedan chair 
to the rhythmic beat of the coolies’ measured pace, one moves 
through the delicate shadows of feathery bamboo and willow 
groves, or the denser shade of camphorwood, arbor vitae and 
maple; emerging, perhaps, on a broad, sun-flecked lotus-pond, in 
whose waters a cluster of temple buildings is reflected—orange- 


and wine. 
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The Buddhist priest takes a vow of celibacy and abstains from meat 

Ordinarily his time is spent in study and contemplation, 

in the performance of rituals, in the sale of incense, paper and charms, 
and in the care of the temples and their grounds. 


THE WATERGATE AT HANGCHOW 
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or white-walled, black-roofed, 
with the sharp upward curve at 
the corners and the open-work 
ridge bar picked out in color. 
And one sees again the pano- 
rama of green hills surrounding 
a lovely, island-dotted lake, their 
heights wrapped in rose and vio- 
let mists, outlined against an 
azure sky and crowned, here and 
there, with a pavilion or stately 
tomb to which one has climbed, 
and stopped to rest and to revel 
in the view. 

Yonder silvery streak in the 
extreme distance is the Ch’ien 
Tang River, whose Seven Li 
Gorges wait only on their dis- 
covery by the tourist to be ren- 
dered as famous as those of the 
great Yangste Kiang. On its 
banks, beyond sight from this 
point, is the city of Zakou, the 
home of a number of foreign 
companies and the site of the 
Hangchow Christian College. In the middle distance, a picture 
of beauty and utility combined, is spread out in the fertile plain 
where are the groves of clipped, bright-leaved mulberry trees; 
the tea plantations with conical-hatted workers bending over the 
plants and busily gathering the leaves for which Hangchow has 
been famed for centuries on end; and the gleaming rice-fields, 
more extensive and in all stages of cultivation. Among them 
are some dense rectangular masses of yellow green, neighbored 
by others looking like mere panes of glass through which, per- 
haps, the beings on high are peering at the secrets of the earth. 
Again, the windows are seen to be faintly marked with regular 
stripes of green made by the transplanted seedlings, which a 
barelegged amphibian, moving along an unimaginably narrow 
mud ledge between the fields, has flung into the bed with mar- 


Photo 


Built at the foot of a beautiful range of hills and on the shores of the famous Western Lake, Hangchow has been one of China’s most illustrious 


cities for centuries. 
Marco Polo incomparably the finest city in the world. 


It reached the height of its glory during the later Sung dynasty in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries and was considered by 
Though it has suffered terrible devastation, Hangchow remains one of the greatest cities 


of China and one of the most beautiful. 
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velous precision, from 
a cluster held in one 
hand. Nearby stretch- 
es the broad expanse 
of Hangchow Bay, the 
cluster of buildings 
and smokestacks, be- 
tween its shores and 
the lake, being the 
great port of Hang- 
chow, where we had 
alighted from the 
train. Thence, to all 
parts of the world, 
are shipped the fa- 
mous products of the 
mulberry and the tea 
plant—the rice is pro- 
hibited of export— 
and the distinctive 
“Hangchow fans” all 
which articles, as well 
as others, have issued 
from this port since, 
and before, the days 
of the Sungs, when Hangchow was the center of the foreign 
trade of China. 

It was the wealth of the port that inspired the enthusiasms of 
Marco Polo, as much as did the splendors of the court and the 
artistic creations which had preoccupied the effeminate Chinese 
monarchs to a degree that caused the empire to slip gradually 
through their elegant fingers. Their beauty, however, was not 
lost on the conquerors who, at least for a time, succeeded in 
preserving them from the destruction that eventually overtook 
them. Thus, the great traveler, arriving shortly after the inva- 
sion in 1280 A. D., found himself in the Paradise of Hang, which 
was then called Lign-an, though, in setting down his impressions, 
Polo has chosen one of its more ancient names, Kinsay. The 
population, which today is about half a million, he estimated at 
a million more. basing his computations on the number of houses, 
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of Hangchow. 
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courts with the principal building in the center: 
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Buddha is enthroned in a position of honor in the main hall. 


PEAK PAGODA 
Dozens of temples, pagodas and pavilions surround the lotus-starred lake which is the heart 


Built in 976 by the wife of Prince Chien Shu, the Thunder Peak Pagoda is 
now falling into ruins and only four of the original five stories remain. 
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probably after the 
Chinese fashion of 
counting the hearths 
and multiplying the 
number by five. The 
merchants, he de- 
clared, lived in pal- 
aces, and “even the 
workmen and their 
wives, like kings and 
queens.”” The lake was 
encircled with these 
palaces, among which 
was one so huge that 
a hundred entertain- 
ments might have 
been going on at the 
same time without 
SS i cc | chancing to conflict. 
Of baths he mentions 
3,000, fed by the 
springs, which are one 
of nature’s gifts to 
Hangchow, largely 
accounting for the un- 
varying excellence of its products. The baths accommodated a 
hundred persons at a time, and were, altogether, the largest baths 
in the world. i 
The palaces of the emperors, however, were built on Imperial 
Island, the most important of the many which’ West Lake so 
gladly bears upon its gently rippling bosom. The rush of the 
Mongol hordes swept them eventually into oblivion; but four 
centuries later, when the Manchus were ruling China from 
Peking, the great K’ang Hsi rediscovered the beauties of Hang- 
chow and built for himself two palaces there, one on the island 
and another on the shore. His famous grandson Ch’ien Lung, 
following his example, erected a palace on the site which is now 
the Public Park—all three of the Manchu palaces having been 
crushed under the heel of the Taiping rebels. By some miracle, 
or heroic effort, Ch’ien Lung’s priceless collection of ancient 


From ‘Picturesque China” 


PRAYERS 
Hangchow is one of the great Buddhist centers of China. Some of its temples which dite: from the third and fourth centuries are still serving 
voday as actively as they ever did. The Chinese Buddhist temple usually comprises a number of semi-detached halls grouped about rectangular 


In addition there are many idols 


representing lesser divinities and saints. 
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books survived the dis- 
aster, and is housed, at 
present, in the modern 
Chekiang Public Libra- 
ry, the upper part of 
which is a vast exhibi- 
tion ground of such 
treasures, numbering, 
according to one of the 
clerks, some 36,000 vol- 
umes. 

However, though 
Hangchow’s imperial 
grandeurs may seem to 
lie interred in an un- 
marked grave, in this 
vast burial ground of 
the past where are 
abundant reminders of 
the Celestial Empire 
on every hand, in the 
form of the memorial 
halls and tombs erected 
in honor of national 
Heroes) by these are 
emphasized, also, other 
historical facts, name- 
ly, that imperial grati- 
tude in China presented 
no bar whatever to the 
ignominious execution 
of her heroes; and that 
after-death honors have 
been popularly re- 
garded as quite suffi- : 
cient compensation therefor. In the former she was in no way 
distinguished for originality, but in the latter, she was perhaps 
unique, the custom having been immediately to confer all manner 
of earthly titles, including that of king, upon the distinguished 
victim of an assassination, and to end by deifying him. Thus it 
happens that uncountable generations of Chinese, young and 


world. 
shrines and relics, 


THE ABBOT OF A MONASTERY 


The rituals and customs in the Buddhist monasteries resemble closely those of the Christian 
The singing and intoning of a liturgical service, the invocation of saints, the 
the use of candles and incense, 
bacy and renunciation—all these things so impre ssed: the early 

thought Buddhism was the devil’s mimicking of Christianity. 
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old, have been making 
pilgrimages to, and 
worshiping before, the 
shrines in the memorial 
halls of Hangchow. 
Of even stronger 
pilgrim-attracting po- 
tentiality, however, is 
Hangchow’s position as 
one of the great Bud- 
dhist centers in China 
today. This, ‘tir itself, 
is a reversion to its 
original destiny, unin- 
terrupted by the politi- 
cal uphedvals of the 
ages. Occupying the 
verdure-clad; hills sur- 
rounding the ‘lovely lo- 
tus-starred lake which 
is the heart of Hang- 
chow are dazens of 
temples, pagodas, pa- 
vilions and rock-caves, 
their tiled. roofs pegep- 
ing out through. : the 
trees, their outlines re- 
flected in the water. 
Some of these monu- 
ments to the Indian 
faith date back, in their 
beginnings, to the third 
and fourth centuries; 
yet they are operating 
today as actively as 
ever they did, with bells tolling and incense rising, to imbue the 
atmosphere with the influence of the dead and gone poet-priests 
who named the monasteries and temples, composed the panthe- 
istic legends with which they are inscribed and infused them with 
the significance that has endured, perhaps, because of this very 
harmony of exteriors and ideas. The earlier temples were 


From “Picturesque China” 


the gorgeous priestly vestments, celi- 
Jesuit missionaries that they 


A SANCTUARY OF SOLID ROCK 


The rock caves of Hangchow are weird and mysteriously st 
carved out of the solid rock. Within the dar 


eestive in their atmosphere. 
candle-lit caves which have been used for centuries as places of meditation there is invariably a 


Figures of the gods in the Buddhist pantheon have been 


deep weli or bubbling spring whose magic waters the pilgrim carries away in his gourd. 
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EVENING ON THE WEST LAKE 


West Lake is one of the most beautiful spots in China. On its shores 

and-islands the great Sung and Manchu emperors built countless shrines, 

halls and pleasure pavilions. Despite ruthless destruction many «superb 
buildings, which are among the artistic glories of China, still survive. 


called simply the monasteries of India—Upper, Central and 
Lower. Later under the T’ang dynasty (618-907 A.D.), and 
at the hands of the poet-philosophers of Hangchow’s First 
Golden Age, as under the Sungs it achieved a second, there 
appeared the names on which one loves to dwell—among them, 
the Monasteries of Pure Compassion, of the Rule of Peace, of 
Precious Completion, of the Resting Cloud, and of Manifest 
Congratulations. 

One of the Pavilions is known as that “from which the storks 
were sent forth, where lived a hermit who cultivated plum blos- 
soms for wife, and raised storks in place of sons.” Another is 
the Pavilion of the Smooth Lake and Autumn Moon; and there 
is that of the Island of the Heart 
of the Lake, which, in the early 
spring, seems to be a heart made 
entirely of the blossoms of the fra- 
grant yellow grape. The famous 
swastika-shaped Pavilion of the 
Island. of Three Pools and the 
Moon’s Reflection rises trom a bed 
of lotus! and is reached by the 
twisted Bridge of Nine Turnings. 
Once upon a time evil spirits haunt- 
ed the waters near it, but they have 
been imprisoned since the eleventh 
century. under three sunken pago- 
das, whose stone pinnacles are 
plainly visible above the water. 
This lair of the evil ones was dis- 
covered, and sealed up thus, by the 
poet Su Tung P’o while he was en- 
gaged in deepening the lake and 
building the dyke, on the west 
shore, which is called by his name. 
Thus one gleans a new fact about 
the literati of ancient China, viz., 
that besides being philosophers and 
poets serving as administrators and 


statesmen, they frequently were 
engineers as well. 
Incidentally, their talents were 


greatly needed in Hangchow. the 
whole district being one formerly 
subject to floods, and lying under 
water to a far greater extent than 
at present. Marble bridges of great 
beauty and in great numbers were, 
therefore, another of the character- 
istic features of Lign-an. Marco 


‘ of the temples. 
Polo speaks of them to the number 


This painter is restoring one of the delicately 
carved panels from a temple at Hangchow. 


TRAVEL 


Photo by M. O. Wilhams 
AT ThE DOY eSinOr 
Like every Chinese city, Hangchow has its toy shops which are always 
surrounded by groups of curious and eager youngsters. The Chinese 
are amazingly skilful in the making of toys and at this particular store 
the young purchaser may have his choice for one-third of a cent. 


of 12,000, though 3,600 is the largest number gathered from 
Chinese sources. The inundations, gradually brought under con- 
trol by dykes, weirs and seawalls, were the work of a natural 
phenomenon, the Tidal Bore, caused by the meeting of the cur- 
rents from the narrow-mouthed Ch’ien Tang River with the 
incoming tide from the sea. This rushing wall of water, one 
hundred eighty miles in length and rising in certain phases of the 
moon to a height of from fifteen to twenty feet, is a thrilling 
sight witnessed. every year by thousands of excursionists brought 
to the scene by special train from Shanghai. It was this menace 
that placed Hangchow on the map, so to speak, in the beginning, 
when, several thousand years B. C., the great King Yu landed 
on the lake front to inaugurate a 
project for checking it. The first 
effectual barrier,. however, was a 
seawall, built:in the tenth century 
by one of the Wu Yueh kings, and 
extended since, bit by bit, until now 
it reaches into the next province 
and measures one hundred and ten 
miles in length. The great two- 
hundred-foot Six Harmony Pa- 
goda, on the cliff overlooking the 
scene where the Bore raises its 
bristling front, was erected at the 
same time—and restored in 1900, 
at a cost of $175,000—for the har- 
monizing effect on the elements 
which pagodas are believed to pos- 
sess. 

Weird, and mysteriously sugges- 
tive in their atmosphere, are the 
Caves of Hangchow, hewn out of 
solid rock, and used as places of 
meditation. In the dark, candle-lit 
interiors, whose walls are sculp- 
tured round about with figures of 
the Buddhist gods, is invariably to 
be found a deep well or bubbling 
spring of perennial youth, whose 
magic waters the pilgrim carries 
away in his gourd. The traveler 
quaffs it on the spot, though less in 
faith, perhaps, than out of polite- 
ness toward the monk guide and 
the evident conviction in which he 
proffers it. The Cave of Morning 
Mist and Sunset Glow is further 
distinguished by an entrance arct 

(Continued on page 48) 
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THE LACQUER PAINTER 
It takes a clever craftsman to repair the beautiful detail work 
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ties, their own little ways of doing 

things. To this rule Vienna is no ex- 
ception, and her eccentricities, which are at 
times delightful and at times annoying, are no 
small part of her charm. Vienna’s curious 
and amusing institutions and customs are 
often in pretty sharp contrast to the ordinary 
run of European usages. “Oh yes,” the Vien- 
nese say, “we are perfectly well aware of our 
little foibles and whims, but we are no more 


{ “i large cities have their local peculiari- 


On Sundays thousands of Viennese resort to the bathing 
beaches along the Danube. 


Vienna's cAmiable Eccentricities 


With the Strollers in the Famous Midday Parade—Whims and Foibles of a 
Delightful Capital—On a Typical Viennese Holiday 


By LUDWIG HIRSCHFELD 
Translated from the German by T. W. MacCallum 
Illustrated by Tibor Gergely and Adalbert Sipos 


was first done at the Opera crossing, where an elaborate system 
of white arrows, prohibitions, and fines added a new interest to 
life—for the “rubbernecks.” At first it seemed as though the 
whole thing were a stunt made up by the authors of revues 
and rhymed couplets, who made a good living out of it for quite 
a while, The result was stupendous. The public accumulated 
at the Opera crossing out of mere curiosity, and watched those 
that crossed over with malicious glee. But when it had become 
fully known to be nothing but a measure of the traffic-police, 
everybody resumed going across just as he pleased, and the 
thing worked just as well as it always had worked. — 


-ing or grumbling at them.” 


inclined for that reason to 
abandon them. True, we often grumble and 


swear at them, and we are also passionately 


fond of laughing at ourselves. But at bottom 
we are jolly proud of our peculiarities. We 
don’t mind a bit if foreigners join us in laugh- 
But if a foreigner 
gets seriously indignant on some such subject, 
and goes to the length of wanting to teach us 
better, if he asks us why we don’t follow the 
example of London or Berlin, he is bound to 
be disarmed immediately by the apathetic re- 
sponse “Tuans Ihna nix an!” (which can hard- 
ly be better translated than in the words some- 
times to be heard in the mouth of the reprov- 
ing Scot, ““Dinna fash yersel’ aboot it!”). What 
the Viennese really means is that he and his 
compatriots are every bit as wise as his critic 
and as the models held up to him, and that 
there is no sense in allowing criticism to go to 
the length of reproof, as it is not likely to be 
obeyed any way. And since Vienna is really 
quite charming as it is, I can only advise you 
to get to know the peculiarities and to let them 
grow on you. In a short time you will be just 
as fond of Vienna as the Viennese grumblers 
are themselves. 

“Links gehen!’ Formerly everybody in Vi- 
enna walked just as he jolly well liked; a rule 
which was most convenient, and generally 
worked quite well, even in the year of social 
upheaval, when most people developed a ten- 
dency to steer to the Left, i. e., in the direction 
of the Republic and of Social Democracy. This 


“went on until one day President of Police Scho- 
-ber determined that something ought to be 


done to regulate the Vienna traffic, for which 
reason he issued the categorical order of “Keep 


| to the left.”, The result was that immediately 
all the confirmed left-goers made for the right. 


After this promising beginning recourse was 
had to white strokes across the roadway. This 


Punishment comes swiftly to the 

careless pedestrian who drops a 

piece of paper on Vienna’s spot- 

less streets. Policemen will spring 

up instantly to collect the regular 
fine of two schillings. 


A simultaneous prohibition. referred to the 
throwing away of papers in the street, not 
only of depreciated Stock-Exchange securities, 
but of any sort of paper. A waste-paper bas- 
ket was attached to every third lamp-post, and 
the Viennese have slowly but surely accustom- 
ed themselves to make use of these conveni- 
ences, instead of copying the grandiloquent in- 
dividual who, when reproved for the litter his 
cigarette was causing, is said to have replied, 
“The world is my ash-tray.” <A story is told 
of a foreigner in Vienna who was fined two 
schillings by a policeman for throwing away his 
tram-ticket immediately he got off the tram. 
He paid the fine grudgingly, but regardless of 
all authority he threw away the receipt the 
policeman had given him. Whereupon the man 
in blue immediately demanded another two 
schillings for his heinous crime. 

Today Vienna is perhaps the cleanest city in 
Europe. During the early weeks of the waste- 
paper regulations in Vienna, many fines were 
imposed and collected on the spot, but now this 
source of revenue has greatly diminished, and 
the police are said to be contemplating a re- 
duction of the fine from two schillings to one, 
so that even the less opulent should have a 
chance of infringing the rule. 

“Bitte um Feuer!’ Accustom yourself be- 
times to give heed to this peremptory command 
without twitching either with an eyelash or 
with your cigarette. It would be easier to re- 
fuse to obey an order “In the name of the law,” 
or the “Hands up” of a rough on a lonely road 
than the summons of the man who approaches 
you (in the street, on the tram-car, or any- 
where else) with a drawn cigarette’ ready 
poised and with a more or less threatening mut- 
ter. Keep still, even at the risk of having your 
good cigar mauled by an unmanicured hand, 
one finger of which will possibly lean gently on 
your own during the ticklish operation. How- 
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ever much of a hurry you are 
in, any passer-by may stop 
you with the demand for 
“fies ci €.5 am ent eltaTs 
one of the chartered privileges 
of the Viennese, and he who 
would churlishly refuse would 
make the acquaintance of 
some choice specimens of abu- 
sive vernacular. 

“Bitte vorgehen!” (Please 
pass down the car!) This 
order is the abbreviated for- 
mula for the confusion pre- 
vailing in the tram-cars, a 
confusion which has become 
traditional, and which both 
the tramway management and 
the population do their level 
best to preserve, the former by means of regulations, and the 
latter by their conscientious disregard thereof. The prohibitions 
in this connection extend to jumping on and off while the car 
is in motion, getting in at the exit and out at the entrance, block- 
ing the way just at the door or on the step, addressing the driver, 
or spitting on the tram premises. Therefore, you must follow 
the example of the other passengers in doing these things; other- 
wise you will be unpopular, and everybody will immediately 
classify you contemptuously as “probably a foreigner.” Remem- 
ber, moreover, that practically all the people in the car are “get- 
ting out directly, anyhow,” which means at the next or even at 


However much of a hurry you are 

in any passer-by may stop you with 

a demand for a light. It is one of 

the chartered privileges of the Vien- 
nese. 


In Vienna there were at least twenty-five houses in which 


Beethoven stayed during his sojourn there. Though many 
are no longer in existence his house in the Eroicagasse 
today bears a tablet in his memory. 


the umpteenth stop. If, therefore, you obey the plaintive cry of 
“Bitte, vorgehen,” repeatedly voiced by the conductor, and really 
“go forward,” your “forwardness” will arouse general dissatis- 
faction and cause the greatest possible confusion, such as always 
ensues in Vienna whenever anybody acts strictly according to 
the regulations. If you desire to become really intimate with 
the character of the Vienna people, you must board the trailer 
on the O-line. Only take care of your corns. You will be sur- 
prised how many laundry-baskets, sewing-machines, life-size 
picture-frames, and other household chattels are conveyed by 


ih 
~~) 


On a fine Sunday a good third of the population sets out for the coun- 
tryside fitted out in sporting kit, with bare knees and short leather 
breeches and often with mandolin or guitar. 


PRAYED 


tram. If somebody starts addressing a con- 
fidentially alcoholic harangue to you, or cor- 
dially sneezing or coughing down your back 
—keep cool. .Remember that he might just 
as well be dojng-it in your face. For Good- 
ness’ sake make no protest, for the more Justi- 
fied and gentle your reproof, the ruder will 
be the answer, generally culminating in well- 
meant advice, which may be rendered some- 
what as follows: “Why don’t you take a 
bloomin’ taxi if you’re so damned partic’lar 2” 

“What’s the time?’ It is not only the in- 
habitants, but also the inanimate objects in 
Vienna that have their peculiarities. In this 
city of greater or smaller inaccuracies, even 
the public timepieces have acquired negligent 
habits. At Salzburg you knew exactly how 
late it was; posstbly you still knew it at St. Polten (on Western 
Railway, two hours from Vienna), but once you have been a 
few hours in Vienna you will be completely at sea on the sub- 
ject. Just as the inhabitants are inclined to temper their opin- 
ions according to class and party politics, the clocks also differ 
in their opinion as to the time. Some are reactionary and 


The inevitable 

monkey house at 

the zoo is always 

a center of atten- 
tion. 


obstinately slow, while others go ahead most radically. The 


clock of the Town Hall differs in its standpoint from the one 
at the Opera crossing, while the checking-clocks of the tramway 
keep their own municipal time, which, however, does not coincide 
with that of the Town Hall. The only reliable clock is that of 
the Urania building on the Aspernplatz, but you cannot always 
be returning to the Aspernplatz. The most irregular indication 
is that at the Vienna railway-stations, where it is often five min- 
utes later in the vestibule than it is on the platforms. In this 
madness, however, there may be some method, as it will cause 
folks to hustle a bit when getting their tickets, and once in sight 
of the train they will be happy to find there is still time to spare. 
Thus one of the many questions to which no satisfactory answer 
can be obtained in Vienna is the question as to the time. 
“Hullo, what did you say?” The Vienna telephone is not so 
black as it is sometimes painted; it is merely a bit saucy, and at 
times also distrait, nervous, and malicious, just like a human 
being. In any case, it is better than the majority of the Vien- 
nese who use it. The fact that every Viennese is determined 
to be care-free and careless in his own particular way leads 
to various telephonic abuses. Nobody will adhere to the printed 
regulations. The party initiating a telephone conversation re- 
frains from introducing himself, but will start off by demand- 
ing aggressively “who is speaking there?” And if you get the 
wrong number without being in any way to blame, you will 
certainly be told so in the haughtiest and most contemptuous 
way imaginable. I would warn you in particular of “Miss Mo- 
menterl.” That is the lady-operator at banks, big warehouses, 
public offices, and the like, calling you up by order of somebody 
else, whose name she never reveals. She only asks, “Is that 
No. 92210? It is? Momenterl! (i. e., ‘Half a mo’ ’),”’ whereupon 
she promptly disappears and leaves you waiting for ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour, until at last you hang up the receiver 
in a pet, wholly ignorant as to who “Momenterl” really was. 
One of the most remarkable publications of Vienna literature 
is the telephone directory. At the hotels and at public call- 
offices there is generally an old edition of this publication; in- 


deed, the leading hotels would appear to go out of their way to — 


procure back numbers, probably at-a considerable financial sac- 
rifice. True, the latest edition is not worth much more. The 
business register, in particular, is remarkable. Though it is sup- 
posed to be an official list, it contains only the names of such 
enterprises and concerns as have paid for their insertion, Thus 
you will find the names of one small suburban theater, two cine- 
mas, three chemists, and so on. 
Above all, the most important notice is missing, viz., some words 
to the effect that the book is only to be used in connection with 
Lehmann’s residential directory. I should be much interested to 
know whether exact adherence to all this advice in regard to the 
telephone has been of any help to you. You might ring me up and 


tell me; but no, better not do that; like that I might never know. — 


Going for a stroll is a typically Viennese pastime, one of the 


few things we can still afford. Don’t you remember the colored — 


lithographs of old Vienna we saw recently in the Artaria shop- 
window? All those scenes of the old “Glacis,” the Augarten, 
the Karntner Tor, the Stubenbastei, and the like, are peopled 


It is enough to drive one wild. 
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- riage is the wife of a well-known actor-manager. 


with plenty of idle strollers, fashionable 
and otherwise. The street’ always played 
an important role in the life of Vienna. 
We are fond of passing one another in 
the street, greeting and being greeted; it is 
an amiable way of bothering one’s fellow- 
creatures, and Vienna is thus perhaps the 
only metropolis in which there is stil! the 
provincial institution of a regular “corso,” 
a sort of “church parade” on weekdays and 
Sunday alike. At certain hours and in cer- 
tain places, according to the season, the 
same people always appear and parade up 
and down for an hour or two. 

Naturally the parade on the corso is 
also subjected to its own unwritten laws, 
which must be observed if the enjoyment 
of this stroll in the fashionable streets of 
Vienna is to be experienced to the full. At 
11 a. m.,, for instance, no lady of Vienna society is to be seen 
in the street, for it is only natural that at that hour a lady is 
still engaged in getting up. The fashionable Vienna promenade 
takes place between twelve and two o'clock. Mainly in the 
Karntner Strasse and Graben, with a possible extension into the 
Kohlmarkt, and along the inner side of the Ring, from the 
Opera to the Schwarzenbergplatz. You must go at quite a slow 
and leisurely pace. However busy you may be, you must pre- 
tend to have nothing else to do than to take the air, and to 


The specimens one 
sees outside the bars 
lat’ the zoo are at 
times more ridiculous 
than those within. 


accept with an air of idle superiority the greetings of those 


who do themselves the honor to salute you. There are intrepid 
“saluters” here, just as there are untiring “responders.” There 
are young men who will take off their hats to any lady that 
pleases them, whether they know her or not. In a country where 
the man bows first, without waiting for a sign from the lady 
of his attentions, this is not considered particularly unmannerly. 
Sometimes the lady will respond to the salute; sometimes she 
will ignore it. But if it is repeated steadfastly day by day, she 
will probably end by responding, and then at least a bowing ac- 
quaintance may be said to be established, which is better than 
nothing. In this way you can pick up quite a host of acquaint- 
ances in Vienna between midday and two o’clock. You bow to 
men that have connections, young girls of good family, and 
married couples with large circles of acquaintances, and thus 
you acquire a certain footing in Vienna society. Many young 
men have been known to promote their fortunes in this way, 
and have finally married ladies whom they only knew from 


bowing to. 


There are quite a number of regular promenaders here, whom 


/ we must suppose, if once we miss seeing them, to be absent 


from Vienna, seriously ill, or detained by some other cogent 
reason. Between twelve and two you may see the brothers 
Rothschild, worthy representatives of the Vienna branch of that 


|| great house, such of the members of the old feudal aristocracy 


as happen to be in Vienna, certain well-known owners of racing- 
studs, generally Hungarian, Erik Schmedes, the famous Sieg- 
fried of the Vienna Opera, some noted beauties of Vienna 


' society, even a few ex-archdukes, such as Franz Salvator, son- 


in-law to the late Emperor Francis Joseph, and the elegant Max, 
brother to the late Emperor Charles. Here, too, we see Baron 


| Kis, the offspring of the once famous actress Katharina Schratt 


who brightened Francis Joseph’s declining days. Ca- 
millo Castiglioni, the great patron of art, and still among 
the very richest of Viennese financiers, passes in his car. 
In the Karntner Strasse even the cars drive slowly, as 
though they were merely taking the air, like the pedes- 
trians. Now we see the bird-like silhouette of Oscar 
Strauss, then again the fine iron-grey head of Franz 
Molnar, the well-known Hungarian playwright. That 
gentleman without hat or coat is Count Adalbert Stern- 
berg, a politician who has for decades succeeded in get- 
ting himself talked about. 

That lady alighting with such dignity from her car- 
That 
tall, slender man was once the best dancer at the court 
balls. The very dapper man is the son of a once world- 
famous financier; he is always to be found in the very 
best society and divides his time between Vienna aud 
Paris. Yes, that is one of the leading ladies of the 
Burestheater: her hushand is an architect, scion of a 


well-known firm of interior 
decorators. There goes Count 
Lanckoronsky, a Polish aris- 
tocrat, who owns one of the 
finest private galleries in Vi- 
enna, in his beautiful palace 
in the Jacquingasse. The 
slender lady with the particu- 
larly dainty feet is a Countess 
Eszterhazy, of one of the very 
first Hungarian families. You 
see, the Vienna corso is not 
uninteresting. 

The stream of strollers is 
interrupted here and there by 
little stationary groups, which 
have formed in the midst of 
the perambulating crowd. But 
no one objects to this, nor is it considered at all bad form. In 
fact the aristocrats, in particular, are fond of standing still in 
the street to discuss some knotty point, and they have their spe- 
cial spots for doing so, that in front of the Hotel Sacher being 
perhaps the most popular among them. In summertime there 
are basket-chairs there, which are generally occupied by people 
who are not staying at the hotel. The hotel visitors can rarely 
get a seat there during the corso hours, as the chairs are gen- 
erally taken by aristocrats who have sat in them every day for 
many seasons. 

Some notable incidents have taken place in front of the Hotel 


The aging gallant remains a con- 

spicuous figure at the balls of the 

Vienna Carnival. This occasion has 

lost some of the brilliance which it 

possessed in imperial days, but it has 

lost none of its traditional buoyancy 
and gaiety. 


The real connoisseurs of Heuriger wine will often sit for hours over 
a single litre. Heuriger is “this year’s” wine and has the racy taste of 
the earth it sprang from. 


Sacher in the course of time. Here vitriol has been flung in 
noble faces, and high-born ears have more than once been boxed. 
But things of this kind have only passed between members of 
the very best society, so that no one could take them amiss; in- 
deed, it was always considered very good form on the part of 
the perpetrators to have chosen such a fashionable spot for their 
attacks. The Jockey Club is only a few steps distant from the 
Hotel Sacher, and there is an uninterrupted contact betweer. 
Vienna’s smartest club and Vienna’s smartest hotel. 

Favorite points at which to interrupt the midday parade, more- 
over, are Gerstner’s in Karntner Strasse, Demel’s in Kohlmarkt, 


The Giant Wheel is the symbol of the Wurstelprater, the pleasure park that at- 
tracts thousands on Sundays. 
ing waves—all the familiar paraphernalia of the world’s Coney Islands—are found 


Scenic railways, picture palaces, roundabouts, witch- 


ai the Wurstelprater. 
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and the confectionery-room at Zweiback’s. 
Gerstner’s is a pastrycook’s in the Karnt- 
ner Strasse, just at the point where the 
parade is most dense. Here there is 
always a long queue of parked cars, most 
of them waiting for ladies who are some- 
where in the Karntner Strasse, and who 
have said to their chauffeurs, “Wait for 
me at Gerstner’s.” Gerstner’s is their last resort. When 
“she” has greeted all her acquaintances six or seven 
times, and when all her friends have turned green with 
envy at her new “‘trotteur’” frock or hat, my lady be- 
takes herself to Gerstner’s for an egg in mayonaise, a 
couple of sandwiches, some marrons glacés, or a glass 
of malaga. Here the chat of the street is continued, 
and that pretty loud, too; indeed, it is considered good 
form to talk loud, as though other people, who may 
resent this as a disturbance, simply did not exist. And 
if they are disturbed, why don’t they resort to some 
other, less fashionable, place? You don’t see many 
strangers at Gerstner’s. No stranger would think of 
going there, if he were not taken there by a Viennese 
acquaintance. 


windows, nor yet any other particularly remarkable sign. 
one of those old-fashioned Vienna shops which take especial 
It relies on the 


pride in appearing as unassuming as possible. 
customers that come of their own ac- 
cord, and here the society of the Karnt- 
ner Ring is left fairly to itself. Count 
X. knows Countess Y., Baron A. is an 
old friend of Dr. B.’s, and the wife of 
the departmental chief in the Home 
Office is on visiting terms with the 
actress from the Burgtheater. It was 
here at Gerstner’s that little Trixi be- 
came engaged to the bank-manager ; 
and here, over liqueurs, marrons glacés, 
and “Indianerkrapfen,” that love-affair 
began which eventually ended in the 
suicide of the well-known racing man, 
Herr von S. Most of the customers at 
Gerstner’s do not even trouble to sit 
down, but take their cream or ices 
standing. To eat much is bad form, 
and if you take more than four sand- 
wiches, you will do yourself for good 
in the eyes of this. exclusive society. 
The Vienna corso of “twelve to two” 
is not only among the best-dressed in 
the world, but is also surrounded by 
an atmosphere of ‘“‘noblesse” and good 
manners, of amiability, good scent, good 
humor, and “good” cynicism. 

On Sundays no one that considers 
himself any one would be seen in 
Karntner Strasse. 


Schwarzenbergplatz. 


else to do on weekdays either. The 
corso is mixed, young girls of mid- 
dle-class families residing in the first, 
second, sixth or ninth districts min- 
gling with the foreigners. Freshly 
shaven clerks may be seen here, 
sporting their new gloves and neck- 
ties, with their hats at the back of 


The coffee 
vides its 
newspapers and periodi- 
cals from nearly every 
country in Europe. 


house pro- 
patrons with 


For the shop has neither a special display in its 


On that day the corso meets between twelve 
and two in front of the big hotels, between the Opera and 
The Sunday walkers are people who have 
no time for walking on any other day of the week, and these are 
naturally not such “classy” people as those who have nothing 


tention from the waiter. 


The daily stroll 
between twelve 
and two is one of 
the typical Vien- 
nese pastimes. 


It is 


The eternal showman has been exercising his eloquence 
in the Prater before generations of Viennese. 
still vigorously at work before sideshows of every con- 


ceivable kind. 


A generous tip to the waiters wins the most flattering at- 

You will be apostrophized as “Herr 

Doctor” though you look completely illiterate and the whole 
staff will “have the honor to wish you good night.” 


happy lovers. 
motor-cars shine out as they wend their way cautiously along the 
dusky avenues away from the Lusthaus. 
chosen the name! 

You know what coquettish elderly gentlemen like to say when 
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their heads, and a killing smile on 
their lips. Here the would-be gentle- 
man rubs shoulders with the real ar- 
ticle, and the lounge-lizard trying to 
look like an actor, with the shop- 
assistant trying to look like a lounge- 
lizard. Complete families of papa and 
mama with two daughters, or with 
“one of each,’ may be met with, out either to see the 
“folks” or to get up an appetite for their Sunday mid- 
day dinner. 

The Prater, too, has its corso, but it is frequented 
only by people of a conservative turn of mind, who 
enjoy a certain valuable feeling of isolation. The riding 
avenue from Praterstern to the Lusthaus is the privi- 
leged promenade of those “upper fifty’? who are still 
extavagant enough to keep riding horses, or cannot 
renounce the minor luxury of hiring them. Besides 
such as have ridden from birth, there are several who 
take to riding as the most elegant way of reducing their 
weight. Often enough you may see ladies or gentlemen 
on horses who are obviously little pleased at the con- 


nection they have been constrained to form with their new riders. 
The main rendezvous of the riders and drivers in the Prater is the 
Hauptallee, culminating in the Lusthaus. In the Hauptallee fiacres 
mingle with motor-cars, and here even dogcarts are to be seen. 


When the whole length of the Haup- 
tallee has been absolved, and all friends 
and acquaintances have been saluted 
once or twice, the fashionable thing is 
to drive a few times slowly round the 
Lusthaus. It is a sort of merry-go- 
round. No one knows why it should 
be done, but it is done. Many of the 
cars park for a time behind the Lust- 
haus, and the chauffeurs drink coffee, 
while their masters and mistresses walk 
up and down under the chestnut trees. 
You can often see a well-dressed lady 
alighting with alacrity from a big pri- 
vate car, and, almost simultaneously, 
another car will open and for half an 
hour two figures will promenade with 
bent heads side by side, after which 
the two cars will drive off again, quite 
separately, as they came. The shady 
trees of the Prater are used to it, and 
are nothing if not discreet. What was 
it they saw? The first handshake or 
the last kiss? It is the same to them. 
They have stood here so long and will 
continue to stand here for many a long 
year. They have sighed compassion- 
ately over more than one suicide, 
and have showered blossoms on many 
The darkness deepens, and the lights of the last 


He is 


Lusthaus! How well 


seriously, but hopelessly, smitten 
with some young lady or other. “Yes, 
if she had met me fifteen or twenty 
years ago. She ought to have seen 
me then. What a pity we should 
have met so late in life!” 

That is just what I might say to 
you, not speaking for myself, of 
course, but in the name of Vienna. 
It is indeed a pity that you should 
not have got to know this town some 
time about 1900. Not because it was 
then an imperial city, the official 
capital and residence with all its 
court and military paraphernalia. 
We have lost all that, but we can do 
without it. My reget is only for the 
aspect of the town, the remnants of 
old Vienna, of which less and less 


f 


wet! Leys 9:30 


remains, the old nooks and corners, 
' lanes, courtyards, and facades which 
will soon be found only in the pic- 
| tures of Rudolf Alt. 
We must really make haste if we 
desire still to see something of this 
Vienna of yesterday in “flesh and 
blood.” Perhaps we had better be- 
gin with the Burg, for that repre- 
sents our most immediate past, the 


but also time appears to have been 
“no object”: in the building of the 
Burg, which dates from various 
periods, but in a certain sense “time” 
was an “object,” for the place might have been built for eternity. 
The entire plan was intended as a kind of architectural glorifica- 
tion of Hapsburg power: on the one side of the Ringstrasse the 
monument of Maria Theresa, between the two court museums, 
with behind it the yellow facade of the court stables, now serving 
to house the Vienna Fair. And on the other side of the Ring- 
strasse the great and magnificent “Hofburg,” as the imperial 
palace was properly called, a palace which has never quite been 
completed. When the new wing was added, 
connecting the old building with the Ring 
and now containing the Este collections, it 
was intended to build a second wing facing 
it in exactly the same style, close to the 
Volksgarten. With the two equestrian sta- 
tues in between, representing the Archduke 
Charles and Prince Eugene of Savoy, it 
would indeed have been an apotheosis of 
Hapsburg Austria. 

Now it is really only the walls of Haps- 
burg that are left, the shell from which all 
life has departed. These walls are in part 
very old, almost medieval. Under the Mon- 
archy this was the hub of the town and of 
the Empire. In the “Heldenplatz,” and in 
the large inner quadrangle of the Burg, all 
those outer formalities of a monarchic rule 
were enacted which were rightly reckoned 
to produce an effect on loyal subjects. 
Here, too, all day long you could see idlers 
and unemployed (at that time not yet con- 
stituting a regular calling), who waited 
until there should be something to look at. 
And there was mostly something to be seen, 
and that regularly on the very stroke of the 
hour—with the punctuality so dear to the 
heart of Emperor Francis Joseph, one of the earliest risers of 
his day. Had he but once delayed a little, at that fatal crisis 
when, allegedly having thought over everything maturely, he 
despatched an ultimatum to Serbia, had he but overslept that day, 
how differently the history of the world might have been. 

The Hofburg is now a public thoroughfare and houses a mul- 
titude of offices, commercial bureaus, etc. But let us look around 
a bit. Through the Schweizer Tor we reach the Court Chapel, 
where the famous court choir- 
boys used to sing. Franz Schu- 
bert was one of them when a 
boy. In Josefsplatz you may 
be interested to see the court 
library and the adjacent “Al- 
bertina,” certainly the finest 
collection of drawings in the 
world, though known to barely 
one percent of the population. 
You will probably know the an- 
ecdote of the stranger who 
asked a policeman in Karntner 
Strasse, ““Where is the Alber- 
tina?” and received the reply, 
“Albertina? How should I 
know? I know all the street- 
walkers well enough by sight, 


traffic problems. 


The Vienna taxicab drivers are not without their shortcom- 

| House of; Hapsburg. Not only space, ings. They are inclined to take the stranger the longest way 

to his destination, presumably to show him the beauties of 

Vienna, and they invariably find difficulty in rendering 
change. 


Like every other metropolis, Vienna has its 

It is surprising how many 

laundry baskets, sewing machines and other 
household chattel are conveyed by tram. 
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the Hofburg have a courtly and aris- 
tocratic character. Here we have 
Augustinerstrasse, in one of the 
houses of which, formerly belonging 
to Emperor Francis Joseph, the well- 
known Jockey Club has its premises. 
This is a club of feudal lords and 
owners of horseflesh, who assemble 
nightly to promote the interests of 
racing by big gains and losses at the 
gaming tables. Old Minoritenplatz 
is a perfect bit of old Austria. Pass- 
ing Leichtenstein Palace on the right 
we come to Ballplatz, which has long 
been synonymous with Austria’s for- 
eign policy. A little farther afield there are other relics of the 
past. You may like to see some genuine catacombs. Over there 
in the Schotten (Scottish) Church you will find some which will 
make you feel quite creepy. This church belongs to the ancient 
Scotch convent, founded here eight hundred years ago. For cen- 
turies it has been administering a well-known secondary school, 
where many of the Hapsburgs, including the late Emperor 
Charles, matriculated. We enter the vestry and solicit access to 
the vaults. The sacristan is slightly sur- 
prised, for not many visitors come this way. 
An acolyte with a candle goes before, down 
through a wooden trapdoor. Twenty steps 
lead down to the “founders’ vault,” where we 
see the sarcophagus of Heinrich Jasomir- 
gott, that Duke of Babenberg who first 
granted sanctuary to the Scotch monks, and 
of Rudiger von Starhemberg, the defender 
of Vienna against the Turks. In the left 
aisle there are some very old tombstones of 
Vienna citizens. There are some quaint old 
inscriptions here. “Oh, friends, perhaps 
this very day ye’ll seek what I have sought. 
Then give my soul that longs for peace the 
favor of a thought.”—“Now death is mine. 
tomorrow thine.” As we proceed, the vaults 
grow more and more gruesome. Many of 
the wooden coffins are not properly closed; 
if we lift the lid, we may see the corpse, 
three centuries old, of some nameless abbot 
or friar, the face remarkably well preserved, 
the features hardly distorted, yellowish 
gray in color. Of the body only bones 
remain, partially covered by the black cleri- 
cal vestments ; on the chest is an unimpaired 
rosary. A curious sight this, in the midst 
of the busy town, hardly a hundred paces from the corso. 

If you wish to see old Vienna where it is best preserved, 
drive through the Sonnenfelsgasse, or the Schénlaterngasse, with 
the famous Basilisk House, or the beautiful old Franziskaner- 
platz. Place yourself before one of the ancient portals, or glance 
into one or other of the old-world courts. You should also visit 
the wonderfully well-preserved quadrangle of the old University, 
in the hall of which the revolution of 1848 broke out. The 
building now houses the Acad- 

(Continued on page 52) 


Neat, snug and 
luxurious the 
Viennese coffee 
house has an at- 


but you can’t expect me to 
know where they live.” 
The whole surroundings of 


The riding avenue from the Praterstein to the Lusthaus is the privileged 
promenade of the “upper fifty” who are still extravagant enough to keep 


riding horses. The shady avenues surrounding the Lusthaus, which is 
so appropriately named, are the favorite promenades of romantic couples. 


mosphere and 

charm unequaled 

elsewhere in- Eu- 
rope. 
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THE ARC OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 


In midsummer the sun never sets at Kotzebue. 
day. 


On cAmerica’ss eNorthernmost Frontier 


Life in an Arctic Trading Station—Kotzebue in the 
Days of the Gold Rush 


By otal. 


four hundred miles from Nome, which is the utter horizon 

to most good Americans, and about as far from Barrow 
which is the jumping-off place of the Last Frontier. The sun 
looked me level in the eye, although it was nearly midnight, and 
my shadow stretched behind me for a block. The snowbanks 
that lay piled high against the fronts of the wooden store build- 
ings of the Kotzebue Trading Company were beginning to shrink 
under the long sunbeams that attacked from every point in the 
land where “Night 1s same as Day.” Dark spots showed on the 
sea ice. The Kobuk River current had cut a wide channel down 
which pans of ice floated. There were black streaks on shore 
where Mother Earth was beginning to awake and throw off her 
white coverlet. 
I looked along the shore. Dark plumaged jaegers, sea robbers, 
the Eskimos call them, were soaring on motionless wings, watch- 
ing, keen eyed, for 
a fishing gull to 
dip into the dark 
current. If it rose 
with a herring in 
its talons the rob- 
ber dove down on 
it from the van- 
tage point. The 
victim dodged and 
protested. If it 
was an Arctic tern 
it doubled, twisted, 
dodged, screamed, 


T was the middle of May, on the shore of the Arctic Ocean, 


an d_ sometimes 
beat owt thie 
marauder by sheer 
agility and fleet- 


ness of wing. The 
slow-winged _ her- 
ring gulls soon 
surrendered their 
booty, dropping’ it 
to make more 
speed, The robber 
caught it before it 
reached the water, 
then turned to 
look for more. 
Tom Berryman, 
one of the Old 


the trader has doomed the primitive traditions of 


At midnight it merely dips a little below the horizon and then rises again for another 
This picture shows the position of the sun every fifteen minutes from eleven P.M. until one A.M. 
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SEGHOOLY GIRES OR, DHE AR GRIGC 


A new generation of Eskimos is growing up at Kotzebue, and the influence of the schoolroom and 

the past. Young Eskimos have usually alert minds 

and they learn to read and write with great rapidity despite the fact that their race has never had 
a system of writing other than scratching on bone and ivory. 
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Timers, stood in the door of the Kotzebue Trading Company's 
Post. He was looking for a customer. Midnight was just as 
good a business hour in the village as was noon. The air was 
soft, although the ice was on the sea. Old Akomonah was § 
sitting on the ground in front of Berryman’s store where he 
had been hewing and smoothing a new flagpole. Mollie, Berry- 
man’s wife, jolly, ample, smiling, looked at me. 

“Oh! I see you long time ago,” she said. 

She shook hands with me. Her good-looking, bright-eyed 
half-blood girls sat on the step, a picture of health and buxom 
comeliness. 

A couple of Eskimo girls came up the path that ran parallel 
with the water—it could not be dignified by calling it a street. 
Back of the path was a cabin occupied by a reprobate Jew fur} 
trader. He was returned from the northern coast where he had® 
been with his sled team of huskies, buying furs and spreading | 
dissipation. I saw” 
him look out at} 
the window as} 
they passed. The? 
girls went othm 
giggling and mak 
ing merry in am 


LAME ee. Ur eae eee eee 


thoughtless Eski-7 
mo way. A halieg 


breed boy came@ 
out of the cabin’ 
and followedm@ 
them. He over 
took and said 
something to them. } 
They giggle@ ; 
shook their heads} 
and went on. They” 
walked together. 
Soon they came} 
back, walked past. 
the cabin, looked) 
at it, giggled@ 


? 


towards it. They 
door opened as} 
they went toward” 
it and they passed | 
In. 


I went down the | 
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path. Below the long line of stores, warehouses, white men’s 
houses and Eskimo cabins, was the summer camp of the natives 
from the river valleys, who came to fish and trade in the old- 
time way. Each of the tribes had their separate section. There 
were the tents of the Selawik villagers, of the Noatak people, 
of the Kobukmutes, each family comfortably settled in its can- 
vas dwelling. Their skin kyaks, their oomiaks, the big skin boats 
were drawn on the beach. Gasboats were anchored out in the 
stream for many own power boats. The river ice was nearly 


past running and soon it would be time to go out in the pack ice 
to hunt the oogoorook, the big hair seal, or the seesawk, the 
white whale which the Russians called beluga. Already one man 
had landed a seesawk in front of his tent on the beach, and his 
wife was busily taking off its coat of blubber with her alurik, 
the broad-bladed woman’s knife. 
of carving. 


She was an artist at that kind 


THE SEACOAST AT 
KOTZEBUE 


| In summer a small city of tents 
| stretches along the coast at Kot- 
zebue to shelter the Eskimo fish- 
-ermen who come for the salmon 
run. By the water are the racks 
on which the fish are hung to dry. 
_ Below are seen the seal pokes, or 
inflated sealskins painted with 
blood to make them airtight. 
These are used as containers for 
meat and oil. 
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Pooks of seal oil, pokes the 
white men call them, lay on 
the gravelly beach, looking 
like the water bottles of 
Bible days, only these were 
made from the skin of netsek, 
the little hair seal. The scent 
of the oil and of the few dry- 
ing fish that were hanging on 
the racks came up with the 
breeze from the sea. 

_Soon the red salmon run would be on, and the red-meated fish 
would hang by hundreds, yes by thousands, on the racks, bodies 
split for drying, in long rows. The hull of a_ half-finished 
schooner was on crude ways below the village. More than a mile 
the tent city stretched itself along the waterfront. At every 
door were women and children, while men sat in groups fixing 
nets or cleaning guns, or working at boats by the water. 

The sun had dipped to the low tying hills beyond Hotham 
Inlet and saluted them. It was now rising for another day, but 
no one slept. They forget it. When they get so weary that they 
cannot keep awake they sleep. They arise when the spirit moves 
them. Summer is short, winter is long and then will be time to 
sleep. 

In front of the emporium of the merchant prince of the com- 
aunity I saw Sam, the proprietor, examining the condemned life- 
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boat he had bought off the China liner Ojo last summer in 
Seattle, and wondering how many fox skins he could get for it 
from some trustful Eskimo. 

“Hello, Sam! How’s business?’ 

“Vell it vas fine. Eferypody go for muskrat.” 

He was selling outfits to the hunters. Sam was a philan- 
thropist, as well. 

“T’ese tam siwashes tey starf if I not gif dem grub.” 

Okavlook, my Eskimo friend, came down the beach with his 
shotgun, 

“Where are you going, Okaylook ?” 

“I got no meat. I likes to shoot the games. I hear goose 
say, ‘Look! Look!” 

The straggling line of buildings bordered the beach, the store 
buildings with the typical front of the border town, boarded up 
squarely to give the impression of solidity, the platform in front 

for the loiterers 
to stand, smoke 
cigarettes and 
look at what was 
coming. Here it 
is boats, not men 
on cowponies. A 
pinto cayuse is as 
scarce as an An- 
gel on this range. 

Behind the vil- 
lage lies a succes- 
sion of sand and 
gravel ridges 


thrown up by the meeting of the ocean surf that rolled in over 
the wide tideflats with the currents of the Kobuk and other 


rivers of the interior. Between these ridges are lakelets and 
lagoons alternating until the rolling hills rise a couple of miles 
away. In the distance are purple mountains in a great semi- 
circle enclosing valleys three hundred miles to the east and a 
hundred miles north and south. A land of vast distances with 
half a hundred white men, German, English, Jew, Scotch, Amer- 
ican, and here and there a Japanese. As a reason for this con- 
glomeration seeking this land there are some fifteen hundred 
Eskimos who tend the reindeer, catch the fish, trap the fur, and 
cut the wood. 

This land was one of the last to be discovered on the continent 
of North America. When the Argonauts were pouring across 
the Rocky Mountains to the Gold Fields of California, British 
ships were here on the quest for the lost Sir John Franklin, 
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Even the Russians 
knew little of the Arc- 
tic. Kotzebue sailed 
into the sound which 
bears his name soon 
after the War of 1812 
stayed but a _ short 
time, and but few of 
his countrymen ever 
visited the shores 
Nowe honk SB en tne 
Straits. Beechey en- 
tered the sound in 
1826 and added a little 
to the knowledge of 
geography. H.M.S. 
Plover, under Captain 
Moore, wintered in the 
anchorage at the upper 
end in 1849-50. There 
are natives who re- 
member the event and 
speak of it and Cap- 
tain “Moah.” They 
date their lives by it. 
Oksaodok, the patri- 
arch of the Kivalinas, 
told me, in Eskimo, for 
he could speak no 
English. 

“IT old enough to 
kill caribou with bow 
and arrow when my 
friend at Kotzebue 
born. He born winter 
Captain Moah stay 
there.” 

As_he must have 
been ten years old, or 


more, to kill a caribou, this would make him at least eighty-five 
when he was gathered to his fathers in 1925. 

Then the whalers from New Bedford and Nantucket swept 
along the shores hunting the bowhead for its bone and oil. 


Under ordinary conditions the Eskimo is the most industrious of people. 


is a skilful craftsman. 


fancy bags, baskets and pillows to sell to tourists. 


THE ARCTIC MAIL AND A REINDEER HERD 


The airplane and the reindeer symbolize two aspects of modern developments in the 


Arctic. 


The former keeps the most remote outposts in touch with the rest of the world; 


the latter represents one of the remarkable new industries of the north. The original stock 


of reindeers imported into Alaska about 1900 has increased to over half a million. 
half of these reindeer are owned by the Eskimos. 
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ESKIMO CRAFTSMEN AT WORK 


About 


pushed their poling boats up the streams to the interior, 

hundred of the wanderers are said to have wintered in the valley 

of the Kobuk that winter, every kind of man, good, bad and 
(Continued on page 54) 


:skimo on the left is hewing wood while the one on the right is weaving a fish net. 
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The river valleys. to 
the east were unknown 
until 1883 when Lieu- 
tenant Stoney of the 
Navy explored on the 
Kobuk. The next year 
Lieutenant Cantwell of 
the Revenue Cutter 
Service led an expedi- 


tion to the Selawik 
Valley. The courses 
of these rivers were 


traced to their sources, 
the Noatak was out- 
lined, and parties 
crossed to the Arctic 
Ocean. 

The Missionary 
Board of the Friend’s 
Church became inter- 
ested in the field in 
1897 and placed a sta- 
tion at Kikiktarik, with 
Rév. Robert Sams in 
charge. Kikiktarik is 
the Eskimo name for 
the site of Kotzebue 
town. 

The world went wild 
for gold in 1897. In 
1898 a fleet of ships 
set out for Kotzebue 
Sound and the adjoin- 
ing valleys. Fifteen 
ships dropped anchor 
in the roadstead dur- 
ing that year. A crowd 
of prospectors, would- 
be miners, landed, and 
Fifteen 


1 i In addition to his principal activities as trader, hunter and fisherman he 
He can provide the necessities of his life such as clothing and hunting and fishing equipment and he carves ivory and makes 
Modern tools and appiiances are being adopted rapidly but the old methods are still in use. The 
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‘The Glamour of ‘Poland’s Countryside 


Through the Year with the Peasantry—Pageantry and Color in Polish Life— 


The Goral, Prince of Mountaineers 
By MARGARET LATHROP LAW 


FRENCH train de luxe may speed you through their 
A fields of ripening wheat, an airplane may carry you high 

over their heads, a sleek American car may whisk you 
past their thatched-roof cottages—but Poland’s peasants remain 
oblivious to all this, wresting a living from the same earth that 
their medieval ancestors tilled, weaving and spinning as their 
remote forbears have done. To the traveler stepped straight 
from a machine-made, quantity production land, the Polish 
peasants seem scarcely credible. 

They lend a note of unreality not only in remote mountain 
villages, but in the streets of the capital city, Warsaw. Here you 
may dine and dance and dress as if you were in Paris, but 
slipping from the couturiére’s where French fashions rule, you 
will meet a sad-eyed Slavic peasant mother carrying a baby 
wrapped in the all-enveloping plaid shawl. As you leave the 
smart restaurant, a peasant girl with an orange scarf over her 
head will proffer roses or larkspur or dahlias. Peering from the 
window of your modern apartment in the early morning you will 
see an old woman driving her shambling horse from door to 
door delivering cans of fresh milk from the country. Taking an 
early train you will see the streets suddenly gay with peasant 
women who wear bright scarves over their heads and carry to 
the city’s markets flowers and vegetables no less brilliant in hue. 
In carts and on small river boats they seem to have come as if 
by magic, bringing their wares to a still sleeping city. 

However, the peasant is seen at his best in his native village 
on a féte day, a Sunday or at the time of a wedding, when the 
wedding party is being rolled down the streets on a two-wheeled 
cart in such gala attire as one can scarcely conceive elsewhere. 

Everywhere in Poland the peasant women wear bright-hued, 
full-gathered skirts, tight-fitting basques or boleros and long full 
sleeves, over their;heads scarves of strong color, and on special 
occasions stiff and elaborate headdresses. Their necks are always 
hung with beads of glass or amber or coral. The snowy winters 
and muddy springs have set the fashion of high boots. Though 
the costumes vary a great deal according to the border influences 
on different parts of the country, and though segregated districts 
have preserved intact the garments worn centuries ago by their 
peculiar ancestors, yet peasant women in every part of the 
country have the same strange silhouette of tight-fitting waist 
and full-gatherea 
skirt, the most 
dramatic contrast 
imaginable to the 
“female form di- 
vine” as it is in- 
terpreted at pres- 
ent in Paris or 
New York. As 
to petticoats, the 
more important 
the occasion the 
more of them 
women wear. 

The Polish peas- 
ant woman shears 
the wool from 
her own sheep, 
cards and spins 
and dyes and 
weaves it; she 
does everything 
from taking it off 
the sheep’s back 
to putting it on 
her own and that of her husband and her children. In the same 
way her linen blouse and her husband’s are made from her own 
flax and beautifully embroidered in patterns handed down from 
her mother and her mother’s mother. She weaves the heavy 
cloth that makes her husband’s long, loose coat in white or blue 
and she embroiders it for him with strong blue or bright red 


costumes of the peasantry. 


A RELIGIOUS PROCESSION IN POLAND 


Religious pageantry in Poland has all the brilliance usually associated with Mediterranean lands. Holy 

days are celebrated with processions that are gay with flowers, banners, sacred paintings and the bright 

This procession of Corpus Christi at the village of Lowicz, not far from 
the capital, is typical. 
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as she does his full- 
sleeved shirt. In re- 
turn for all this wifely 
service the husband 
makes leather and 
sheepskin jackets for 
the family at such times 
as he isn’t tilling the 
fields or repairing his 
farming implements. 
He may or may not 
put sleeves in his jack- 
et, but he always edges 
it with dark fur or 
sheepskin and deco- 
rates it with cut work 
in red or green leather. 
The man makes his 
wide leather belt, too, 
and the brass studs that 
adorn it, also the brass powder box which he slings over his 
shoulder as he starts off to cut wood in the forest. The men 
love strong color no less than the women. Perhaps this is the 
effect of the long, cold winters. Then color is a lovely, warming 
thing, and it is during the winter months that the dyeing and 
weaving and embroidering are done. If a man can’t wear the 
broad striped skirts of amaranth and emerald green, at least he 
can add a few bits of flowered ribbon to his flat hat for state 
occasions, or some flowers, or a stiff bunch of peacock feathers 
which here, as in the Orient, symbolize immortality and are 
supposed to bring the wearer good luck. 

During the winter the peasant occupies himself with leather 
cutting, wood work and tale telling as his wife spins and weaves. 
Far from the world of movies and radios, men, women and chil- 
dren, most of them still unable to read and write, gather in 
smoky cottages seeking warmth, recounting again and again 
legends of old Poland, and making for themselves everything 
they can contrive from the materials at hand. The mountaineer 
father goes off into the forest and hews the wood for his cottage 
which he thatches with straw from his fields. If possible he 
buys a bright blue 
paint and washes 
the walls inside 
and out. Failing 
this he takes ox- 
blood and_ stains 
them a rich, red 
hiiiep eels bie tiyehine 
takes out his knife 
and carves him- 
self a front door. 
He may put there 
the Polish eagle, 
although under 
Russian rule be- 
fore the World 
War this was at 
risk of his life. 
He may whittle 
out a sun with 
outspread rays, 
for his grand- 
fathers have 
done this very 
thing since pre- 
Christian days of sun-worship just as our remote British for- 
bears did when they worshipped the same deity. And then, after 
the peasant has finished his house, he makes the furniture for it. 

Finally, the walls must be decorated for they seem bare to the 
peasant, unless they are covered with paintings of the saints, 
many of them on gtass, and un!ess he has placed before them 


The costumes of the youngsters do not 
differ from those of their parents or grand- 
parents. 
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flowers in token 
of his piety. The 
saint’s shrine in 
every cottage is 
as essential as the 
spinning wheel or 
the tiled stove. 
But his wife and 
daughters cannot 
rest until they 
have added their 
bit to the walls, 
so they begin 
making, | their 
vivid colored pa- 
per-cuts. With 
huge shears they 
cut remarkably 
clever pictures 
and patterns, all 
manner of suns 
with elaborate 
radii and curious 
geometric pat- 
terns which have 
been handed down by Oriental ancestors. They make birds and 
beasts and priests, brides and grooms and flowers. These they 
fasten to cardboard or glue direct on the walls with the white 
of an egg and an old hen’s feather for brush. And the father, 
when he has finished carving his wooden saddle, takes his sharp 
knife and begins to whittle out intricate patterns on his staff 
and his bag-pipe, his salt box, his spoons, his butter and cheese 
moulds. Neither the man nor his wife can live without color 
and design. And just here the Polish peasant is dramatically 
different from the peasant elsewhere. That necessity has for 
centuries forced upon him the making of every utilitarian object 
of his life is not to his credit; but the fact that he expends 
untold energy in decorating everything about him proves an in- 
nate artistic ability. This inherited sense which has been sharp- 
ened with the centuries, and the manual dexterity that through 
generations of practice has accrued to him, form the basis of the 
very remarkable modern art renaissance of new Poland. The 
weaving, painting and, above all, the wood sculpture which, in 
1925, at the International Exhibit of Decorative Arts at Paris, 
won the critics’ accolade, could never have been but for the 
peasant heritage. 

Birds and flowers are used in all the peasants’ designs for 
both are intimately a part of their lives. The poppies and corn 


which affected all but the western provinces. 


flowers that grow in their grain fields are woven into garlands 
and laid reverently at the feet of their saints whose shrines are 
placed so intimately in the very fields where the peasants work. 
Poppies the peasants particularly love—not only for their rich 
color, but because, as they firmly believe, that color came from 
the bleeding feet of the Blessed Virgin when, as she walked 
through the rough fields, the sharp ears of corn touched her 


LOST IN PRAYER 
Religious faith is a ruling passion with the Polish peasants. 


HARVEST TIME 
Agriculture in Poland has only recently recovered from the devastating effects of the World War, 
The Polish peasants, sturdy, reliable men and women 


who toil from morning to night, still form the majority of the population despite the rapid industrial 
development of recent years. 


Their 
churches are always crowded and at times some of the faithful must 
kneel outside. 
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holy Steet welae 
little pinks that 
are found on 
every roadside, 
shaped like nails, 
sprang from the 
nails that fasten- 
ed our Saviour to 
the Cross, and 
were buried by 
sparrows on 
Mount Calvary in 
order to save 
from disrespect 
what had touched 
his sacred hands 
and - feet#,/ Tie 
sparrow, accord- 
ing to the tale of 
the old Polish 
peasant grand- 
mother who sits 
by the stove, was 
always a_ silent 
bird till one day 
the Child Jesus reached forth his holy hand and stroked the 
insignificant bird, and ever since he has sung for joy. The poor 
cuckoo can never have a nest of his own because he cried 
“cuckoo” in an effort to please Herod and betray the Holy 
Family hidden beneath the hazel tree where he was perched. 
The lark which you see flying over the striped and checkered 
grain fields of Poland first sang to comfort Adam in those days 
of miserable loneliness when he was driven from Eden. And 
God has ever since allowed him to remind men of heaven by 
his clear and beautiful song. 

Among the many ceremonies, festivals and celebrations in 
Poland the typical wedding is one of the most interesting and 
complicated. Little irregular bands in colored chalk outlining 
the lintel of a door or window of a peasant’s house signify that 
he has a marriageable daughter. It isn’t long after these marks 
appear that the wedding guests are being assembled at the 
bride’s home, and they never come empty-handed. Here are 
full-skirted matrons with fat geese or loaves of bread tucked 
under their arms, men who lift bags of flour or salt from their 
long wagons. Of course there is a huge cake. 

The first scene of the long drawn-out and quite theatrical 
piece is at the groom’s home where musicians and groomsmen 
gather, and from which they lead him through the town to a 
strange tune of bag-pipes and flutes and violins. They go their 
way from door to door, singing verses of invitation to the guests 
and finally leading them to the bride, a creature wonderful to 
behold with her high headdress which may be shaped like a 
mitre and glittering with bright coins, or may be an affair of 
artificial flowers piled high in stiff effect. She is sure to have 
rows and rows of beads wound about her neck, and as surely 


CARRYING THE SACRED BANNERS 


During the sacred processions or special pilgrimages the women will 
spend hours in the churches or they will kneel for long periods on hard 
roads or pavements. 
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a bright velvet coat and 
a silk apron over her 
full skirt. 

INS Soom, as )they 
enter, the groomsmen 
sing a song to the bride 
bidding her ask pardon 
of her friends and her 
parents for past of- 
fenses, which she does 
most solemnly as she 
embraces them in fare- 
well before they all 
march in procession to 
the church, the bride 
led by the groomsmen. 
the groom by the 
bridesmaids. If the 
distance is great, the 
procession does not go 
on foot, but moves its 
gaily colored way in 
carts, the musicians 
preceding in one cart 
and the bridal party in 
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It is the custom for 
the bride’s mother to 
cross the threshold first 
carrying in her hand, 
a bit of bread, a piece 
of coal, a pinch of salt 
and the wax of a 
blessed candle, all sym- 
bols of success in one 
form and another for 
the new _ household. 
And in further symbol 
of good luck, as the 
bride enters her house 
the women fling after 
her threads and stalks 
of hemp. The first 
thing that she does is 
to change her holiday 
dress to that of an or- 
dinary work day and 
then begin her duties 
as mistress of her own 
home by waiting on her 
guests, who continue to 


i ee 


another. After the ERA Ca Bete A tes e eat, drink and make 
service is performed OU ee OF THR ak merry till the crack of 
they return without The Goral peasants of the Tatra Mountains have lived segregated from the rest of the dawn. 


formality, making 
great splashes of bright 
color here and there 
along the roadways, and finally reaching the home where the 
feast of broth and pork, cabbage and cakes, vodka and good 
cheer is awaiting them, where dances are danced fast and furi- 
ously, where the songs of their parents and grandparents are 
sung with great enthusiasm. 

Then, for awhile, the bride retires to another room while the 
guests occupy the time with games and jokes till she comes out 
draped in a white cloth and is led by the women to the center 
of the room. The role of her bridesmaids is then to try to 
snatch the cloth away while the older women defend the bride, 
singing throughout the mimic battle that the wreath of her 
maidenhood, once abandoned, will never be hers to wear again. 
Finally the bride ‘is bared. She is seen in the cap of the married 
woman, the dra- 
matic moment when 
tears are in order, as 
has been said. To 
describe the songs 
which are dirges to 
her maidenhood, the . 
dances which sym- 
bolize the death of 


their remote ancestors. 


maidenhood is an- 
other and a long 
chapter. But the 
truth is that the 


dances last till eve- 
ning of the next day. 
Then comes the 
elaborate procession 
to the new home, 
another medieval 
picture, for now as 
then the bride is 
proceeded by the 
various items of her 
dowry, a fine cow, 
a bright painted 
chest filled with lin- 
ens and dresses... 
and of course there 
are the musicians 
and the bridal party 
which seems, by 
some miracle, to 
have survived all 
the eating and danc- 
ing. 


THE EVENING MEAL 
the Goral for most of his cooking. 


are simple; their lives unsophisticated. 


world for so many centuries that they still preserve the customs, legends and songs of 
As a rule the Goral possesses tremendous pride. 
line of mountaineers, he is tall, straight and lithe as a panther. 


A huge cauldron swung over a wood fire serves 
These peasants 
lead a vigorous life in the open air; their meals 


Among all the peas- 
ants the traveler may 
see in Poland, the Gor- 
als of the Tatra mountains are perhaps the most pleasing and 
the most dramatic. They live on that spur of the Carpathian 
mountains which separates Poland from Czechoslovakia, a 
region dotted with lakes known as the “eyes of the sea,” cut off 
for centuries from foreign trade or invasion. They have pre- 
served, in almost perfect form, many of the customs and legends 
and songs of bygone ancestors who came to live and build 
here in the days of the Goths, who had Hungarian blood and 
back of that Roman. The Goral has lived for so long segregated 
from the rest of the world that, like the islander bound by his 
seas, he looks no farther than his immediate horizon. 

The Goral has inherited his land from his father and ‘his 
father’s father; he has never been bound as serf to any man; 
he has a dignity and 
self-assurance which 
anyone would envy, 
a freedom of move- 
ment that is grace 
itself. If he goes 
away to the cities to 
be educated, he 
comes back to his 
home and puts on 
his native costume 
again, those same 
tight white trousers 
of the ‘cloth’ “his 
mother weaves from 
their own _ sheep’s 
wool, with the 
patches of bright 
hued embroidery 
and the dark stripes 
down the sides. On 
his handsome head 
he wears, at a jaun- 
ty angle, the same 
little black mush- 
room hat with the 
shells around it, and 
Orv City ehiSanb tf Olaid 
shoulders he throws 
a sheepskin coat of 
brown or tan, fur- 
edged and _ bright 
with cut-leather 
work and embroid- 
ery. If tourists come 


Bred of a long 


IN FULL COSTUME 


in his full native costume, the young 
Goral is a romantic figure. His tight 
white trousers, his jaunty cloak and his 
leathern jacket are all richly embroidered. 
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and build resorts as they 
have at Zakopane, and else- 
where in his mountains, the 
Goral is content to act as 
their guide, he will take them 
climbing up mountain peaks, 
he will shoot the rapids in 
the small boats which he hol- 
lows out of trees, but never 
will he assume the attitude 
OW aan shaSrO, AGA ne! 1G 
greatly to his credit dur- 
ing the past twenty-five 
years, when artists and poets 
and novelists have found 
him such grist for their mills, 
that he has remained com- 
pletely unspoiled. Now that 
crowds gather for winter 
sports, he excels at skiing 
and skating. He can out-ride, 
out-run, out-jump, out-dance 
any given rival but he never 
tries to take on the ways of 
the sophisticated cosmopo- 
lites who come to his domain 
for their sports. 

The Goral is unusually 
handsome. He is tall and 
straight and lithe as a pan- 
ther. He walks with an 
elastic step, for he is bred of 
climbing stock for centuries. 
His face is more responsive 
than an average Slavic face; 
far less attractive than her man. 
hair pulled tight back from the fore- 
head that is so trying, perhaps it is the 
full gathered skirt that makes them 
ook so clumsy. At any rate, though 
they are colorful in their bright velvet 
yoleros with beads and embroidery, 
though they dance with a grace and 
dignity when the fiddlers begin to play, 
they are quite lacking in the remark- 
able dash and grace of the men who 
prove so attractive to artists. 

The women are at their best as they 
come barefoot to market with all sorts 
of mysterious things wrapped in white 
cloth bundles on their backs or as 
they kneel at prayer in their mountain 
churches. For in the dances it is 
always the man who takes the initia- 
tive and who dances with abandon 
and boldness of gesture. The woman, 
in her stiff bodice and full petticoats. 
moves only from the knee down and 
puts herself always in the position of 
a lovely creature being placated. The 
first thing that happens when a group 
of Goral men and girls is lined up for 
a dance is that one of the men goes 
over and sings to the row of fiddlers 
the first few lines of the piece that 
he wants played. He sings in a way 
that is like nothing imaginable to the 
Latin or Anglo-Saxon ear, but he 
dances in a way that anyone of any 
land would envy, now bending and 
stooping, now leaping high in the air, 
with the agility of a deer. 

The Goral kneeling at his prayers 
with his little prayer book in his hand, 
is quite another creature. Then he is 
so wrapped in his devotions that he 
is quite unaware of passing onlookers. 
For the religious faith of the Polish 


with carving. 


his profile is clear-cut, his nose is aquiline. The Goral woman is 
Perhaps it is the smooth parted 


THE PEASANT’S HOME 


The peasant’s love for strong color and decoration shows itself in his thatched 
roof cottage, which is painted white, red or bright blue and often adorned 
One end of the cottage must face toward the road, but not the 


front for that is the privilege of the aristocratic home. 


medieval, 
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CROWNING 
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HER 


GLORY 


On special occasions the peasant girls wear hats that are 


marvelous to behold. Sometimes they are adorned with 

bright coins and sometimes with artificial flowers, but in 

every case they are an effective crown to a bright costume. 

Rows and rows of beads are an invariable part of every 
girl’s adornment 
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peasant is something that 
-cannot be realized until seen 
at-.close) range: ) isms 
faith that is all-dominant, 
all-consuming, a faith hand- 
ed down to him throughout 
the ages, and accepted with- 
out questioning or wonder- 
ing. There are few places 
in the world today where, at 
the) “houns* Jot “mirdss mine 
church doors are so crowded 
that one cannot gain en- 
trance, where men on their 
way to business drop in for 
a few moments of silent 
prayer and where old peas- 
ant women with milk cans 
come before they open their 
market stalls. 

On special occasions the 
peasants make pilgrimages 
and the traveler in Poland 
passes them often trudging 
along on the road or waiting 
in groups by the side of a 
church, where the pious beg- 
gars sit ready to offer pray- 
ers in return for the coins 
offered them. 

A group of pilgrims is 
made up of old and young, 
and usually includes the 


lame, the halt and the blind. 
They are led by two young 
priests and a young standard bearer, and they make a picture 
that is indeed 


especially as they reach the goal of 
most of the pilgrimages, Czenstocho- 
wa, and gather there about the church 
that is the home of the miraculous 
Virgin. No sacrifice is too great for 
the pilgrims, no discomfort insup- 
portable. They gladly endure extreme 
heat or extreme cold; hunger and 
thirst only serve to whet their en- 
thusiasm and they gather in a great 
restless stream of humanity about 
their favorite shrine. There before 
the all-powerful painting of the Vir- 
gin and Child they prostrate them- 
selves by hundreds and_ thousands, 
offering prayers that their heart’s de- 
sire be granted. It matters not to 
them that their Virgin is not beauti- 
ful, or that her face has been scarred 
by Mongol arrows. They only re- 
member her miraculous deeds. And 
if the crutches hung above the altar 
by those who have been cured seem 
old and dust-covered, that does not 
mean that the faith of the modern 
Poles is less than that of their ances- 
tors who hung them there. Befcre 
the 
women lying prostrate on the floor 
with arms outspread in the form of 
the cross, enduring moments of in- 
tense prayer, often begging that a life 
be granted. And as you go out from 
the music and the candles and the in- 
cense you will be besieged by an army 
of beggars, legless, earless, armless, 
eveless, witless, who gather there 
pleading to you, “Please, gracious 
lady, alms, in the name of the Mother 
ot God of Czenstochowa, Queen of 
Heaven... please, gracious lady.” 

The patriotism ot the Polish peas- 

(Continued on page 48) 


shrine you will see men and - 
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THREE WISE 
JUDGES 
These three young- 
sters, so reserved and 
judicial in appear- 
ance, are members of 
the noisiest owl clan. 
They are barred owls, 
often called hoot or 
rain owls. 


CBirds of Our Inland Seas 


Adventures with Birds on the Upper Great Lakes—Raiding the Nest of the 
Bald Eagles—Curious Habits of Our Common Birds 


is : By BEN EAST 
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world, fringed along the western shore of the lower penin- 

sula with world-renowned sand dunes, boasting prairie-like 
farmlands and hills high enough to merit the name of mountain, 
dotted with marshes and swamps, traversed by lakes and rivers 
in an endless network of waterways, Michigan has, as might be 
expected, a rich variety of bird life. 

I think perhaps there is no better way to become intimately 
acquainted with this lovely mistress of the upper Great Lakes 
than to follow her birds and other wild life with a camera, one 
season after another. Such a quest takes you into seldom-visited 
districts of beach and dune, lures you to the depths of tangled 
forests and steaming swamps, takes you across wide blue chan- 
nels to lonely islands and barren reefs, draws you afield in the 
fertile farmlands of the southern counties, beckons you into 
marsh and over cliffs, across hill and swale and valley. 

I have spent years in such a quest. I have seen much of 
Michigan and I 
have learned a lit- 
tle, a very little, of 
my feathered 
neighbors. But I 
have still a very 
great deal to see 
and learn, both of 
Michigan and her 
birds. 
me Bicds of the 
north and birds of 
the south find com- 
mon meeting 
groundinthis 
state that stretches 
for five hundred- 
odd miles as the 
raven and seagull 
fly, from the wide 
flung marshes of 
Lake Erie to the 
gloomy forests of 
Isle Royale, in 
upper Lake Su- 


g RADLED among three of the greatest inland seas in the 


GULLS IN FLIGHT 


Herring gulls flock by the hundreds around almost every harbor along Michigan’s shoreline. When ‘ 
autumn comes many of them spurn the lure of southern shores and linger on to find a precarious nest 


nving tnrougn the long. cold winter. 


perior, far to the north. It is a paradise for the naturalist. 

The gray jay—the whiskey jack or moosebird of the Canadian 
wilderness—dwells in the forests of the upper peninsula and 
nests while the snows of March are still deep in the timberlands. 
The raven, though now rarely seen, occasionally builds his 
secluded nest in those same northern forests. The pileated 
woodpecker, log cock or cock of the woods to oldtime lumber- 
men, likewise haunts in dwindling numbers the remote swamps 
and hardwoods of the north. 

Even the duck hawk—the peregrine falcon, peer of hunting 
hawks in the ancient days of falconry—finds a nesting-place to 
his liking along the high cliffs that frown down on Lake Superior 
in the Pictured Rocks region. 

In the southern counties of the state the bluebird and meadow- 
lark return as early as February to tell of the approach of 
spring. The cardinal—often known as the Kentucky redbird— 
lives winter and summer in increasing abundance a hundred 
miles or so north 
of the southern 
border of Mich- 
igan. Snowy 
egrets, those lovely 
white herons of 
the southern cy- 
press swamps, once 
drifted north as 
far as Michigan to 
dwell in company 
with their kins- 
men, the great blue 
herons. Since the 
days of the plume 
hunter, however, 
they are no longer 
SCCii een Chin tinee 
mockingbird, 
songster of the 
southland, has 
been known on 
rare occasions to 
in southern 
Michizan. 
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VARIETIES OF BIRD LIFE 


Here are four of the different types of birds that may be found in Michigan. At the 

top are two young marsh hawks standing up and hissing violently at the intruding 

photographer. Below them is a baby partridge, an adept at hiding and very difficult to 

see. Next are young blue herons taking a journey on the branches of their nesting tree. 

These cautious, short journeys in the branches near their nest are their first lessons 

in walking. In the last picture a young herring gull is waiting to be fed by its mother. 
It leaves its nest soon after it is hatched. 


TRAV EX 


Of all the journeys one might make in search of 
an intimate acquaintance with the birds of this 
lake-bordered state, there is probably none more 
interesting than a visit to one of the great island 
nesting colonies where seabirds breed by the thou- 
sands. 

Of these islands Lone Tree, lying in the shoal 
waters of Saginaw bay some three or four miles 
off the mainland at Sebewaing, doubtless deserves 
first mention. For several years previous to 1929, 
when the returning high levels of the great lakes 
flooded the island and scattered the birds to new 
locations up and down the shore for miles, Lone 
Tree harbored what ornithologists said was prob- 
ably the greatest nesting colony of common tern on 
fresh water anywhere in the world. 

I have seen tern nests so thick on Lone Tree in 
late June that one could, I believe, have walked 
from one end of the low sandy island to the other 
and crushed tern eggs under foot at every step, if 
he chose. 

There are no words adequate to describe the 
wheeling, screaming horde of birds that filled the 
air in a resentful, clamorous cloud over our heads 
as we worked and 
photographed in that 
island colony. 

he> trip; toy, one 
Tree is almost as in- 
teresting. as the day 
spent among the birds. 
The wens a quivan nit 
charm about the pros- 
perous, quiet town of 
Sebewaing, of a sum- 
mer Saturday night, 
with the farmers in 
from the fertile fields 
of the Thumb district. 
This little bay shore 
town is different, in 
some subtle way, from 
the average Michigan 
rural village, perhaps 
partially because of 
the German that is 
spoken among the 
thrifty farm folk on 
the street. 

You aust hire a 
boatman with a small Wee , : 

: A victim of its own industry, 
gas fishing tug to take this oriole was caught and 
you to Lone Tree. The strangled in the horse hair 
island is only four _ used in building its own nest. 
miles offshore, but one 

does not venture out into Saginaw bay even that 
far in a rowboat. At least I don’t. 

Jim DeBolt has taken me to this island on three 
occasions. He is a typical bay fisherman, knowing 
much of the lore of shoal water nets and familiar 
with every foot of the Sebewaing fishing grounds. 
On the way to Lone, Tree he swerves his open 
eighteen-foot tug suddenly to miss a submerged 
rock, the location of which he knows as well as 
you know the feel of your latchkey, or he makes 
a detour to show you a patch of blue-gray roil 
where a school of carp is feeding on the bottom. 

From Lone Tree you can look across to Fish 
Point, five miles to the westward, or northeast to 
Maison Island, where Massasauga rattlesnakes— 
Michigan’s only venomous reptiles—hold forth 
probably in greater abundance than anywhere else 
in the state. And in whatever direction you look, 
along the bay shore you can see the extensive 
marshes that afford some of the state’s best duck- 
ing grounds when the fall flight comes down across 


Lake Huron from the north. In early summer 


these same marshes shelter countless nests of coot 
and grebe, marsh wren and bittern, teal and black 
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duck and numbers of other marsh-dwelling birds. 

{ have helped to band with the leg bands of the 
United States biological survey 1,434 young com- 
mon terns on Lone Tree island in a single day, 
which may convey some idea of the numbers in 
which these small swallows of the sea breed on 
this lonely wave-washed island. 

One of the most interesting things I have ever 
found in my dealings with birds I came upon on a 
reef off Lone Tree one day in 1925. A dead tern 
lay there on the sandy reef, a few yards above the 
water line. I turned the bird over with my foot, 
hoping to find a band from a former summer’s 
work. To my surprise the foot of the tern was 
fast in the shell of a dead clam. The bird had 
stepped into this natural trap as the clam lay in 
shallow water, and the shellfish had closed its pro- 
tecting armor against the invasion, catching the 
bird with a grip that not even death to both of 
them had brolen.: 


A GRIM-LOOKING YOUNGSTER 
The barn owl is often called the monkey faced owl for 


obvious reasons. This youngster has just made his first 
trip to the ground in a camera case. 


If one seeks acquaintance with seabirds some- 
what larger than the common terns he may meet 
the herring gulls in almost every harbor along 
Michigan’s shoreline. There they spend the sum- 
mers in countless hundreds, and when autumn 
comes with cold storms and early snows, many of 
them spurn the lure of southern shores and linger 
on, to find a precarious living through the long 
severe winters. 

However, if the traveler would meet the gulls at 
home, where they build their shabby nests and rear 
their ill-tempered youngsters, he must turn again 
to an island, and Hat Island in northern Lake 
Michigan probably will show him the greatest 
abundance of gulls of any nesting-ground in Mich- 
igan waters. 

To reach Hat Island one’s best course is to take 
the daily mailboat from Charlevoix to St. James, 
quaint Irish fishing village on Beaver Island, 
eighteen miles off the mainland. 

From St. James Dennis Boyle, for a bit of wheed- 
ling and due consideration, will take you to Hat Is- 
land in his tug, the Catherine B, and tell you tales 
of the St. James fleet and of the lonely winters on 
the isolated island, on the way. That. is, Dennis 
will do these things if Lake Michigan’s mood be 
gentle and the wind be fair. Otherwise he will 
take no chances on making a lee behind the unpro- 
tected shores of Hat. And if a storm blows up 
during the day you may count on an early depar- 
ture, before the back sea begins to roll in around 


CROWS; OWLS _ AND EAGLES 


In the top picture two young crows are making vigorous demands for their dinners. 


The two young short-horned owls in the next picture have been forced to perch 

for the photographer’s benefit. They are born on the ground and detest perching. 

Below them is seen an irate mother barn owl who shows a devotion to her young 

uncommon among birds. The lusty young eagles in the last picture are just about 

old enough to leave their nest. Young eagles are much easier to handle than owls, 

despite the fact that they are vigorous creatures. The nests in which they are raised 
are great platforms of interlocked branches. 
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the remote and little island. 

You will not lack a re- 
ception committee on the 
gravel beach of Hat, for 
all its loneliness, for all the 
fact that no freighters 
pass within miles of it, 
that no one dwells there 
and that the fishermen do 
not set foot on it once a 
year. 

The gulls will be on 
hand to greet you, rising 
from the beach and from 
the broad strip of coarse 
grass behind it in an eddy- 
ing clamorous white mob. 
Their greeting, however, 
will not be friendly. This 
watery solitude of wave 
and wind and _ beach 1s 
theirs and they resent nois- 
ily your intrusion of it. 

It is not so many years 
ago that these birds looked 
with righteous distrust 
upon any intruder who 
beached his boat off the 
island. Fishermen and 
Indians from Beaver and 
from the mainland for- 
merly raided the nesting 
colonies of the seabirds 
systematically, going out 
fairly early in the season 
and gathering all the eggs 
from the nests. These 
were destroyed or heaped 
in a pile on the beach. 
This insured fresh eggs on 
subsequent visits, and 
these were gathered and 
shipped by the barrel to 
cities for use in baking and 
other purposes. 

Fortunately this practice 
has been halted by law and 


the gulls and terns no 
longer are victims of these 


oho raids. 

e A quarter mile from Hat 
Island, Little Shoe rises 
from the blue waters of 
Lake Michigan, a low cres- 
cent reef of barren gravel. 
I first visited the reef in 
the summer of 1926 and at 
that time there was grow- 
ing on it not one green 
blade of any living thing. 
Yet it was the home of a 
thousand or so pairs of Caspian terns, graceful sea swallows, 
beyond doubt the most beautiful of the common seabirds of 
Michigan. 

Snow-white bodies, jet-black wingtips and head caps, coral- 
red bills, pearl-gray mantles, black feet and legs—such coloring 
combined with unsurpassed grace on the wing makes this tern a 
creature of beauty unexcelled. 

Of all the Michigan seabirds the Caspian tern is the noisiest 
as well as the most beautiful, and no visitor to that low gravel 
reef in northern Lake Michigan will ever forget the clamorous 
mob that hangs over his head all day iong, berating and threat- 
ening him in a ceaseless uproar of harsh squawking cries, 

Since 1926 some form of vegetation has taken root on Little 
Shoe, growing in thick rank clumps, doubtless from seeds carried 
there and dropped by the birds themselves. The growth of this 
vegetation has made no difference in the housekeeping methods 
of the Caspians, however. I returned to their reef in the sum- 


THE EAGLE’S ABRIE- 


There are perhaps a greater number of 

bald eagles in Michigan than in any 

other part of the Middle West. These 

birds make their homes in the towering 

branches of giant trees often a hundred 
feet above the ground. 


mer of 1928 and found them nesting exactly as thev had done: 
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two years before, laying 
their eggs on the bare 
gravel without so mucly 
as scooping a_ hollow, 
placing not a single bit 
of seaweed or dead 
rushes to make a rim 
for a spot on the beach 
that does not deserve 
the name of nest. 

How each mother 
finds unfailingly and 
identifies her own eggs 
there on the barren reef 
is beyond me, nor do I 
understand how they 
know their own young 
among the hundreds of 
helpless fledglings tha 
wander about the reef a 
few weeks later. It does 
not seem to trouble 
them at all, however. 

The loss of eggs suf- 
fered by these birds 
when storms sweep 
mountainous waves 
over their nesting 
grounds may be im- 
agined from the fact 
that on our visit in 1926 
we found hundreds of 
the eggs rolled down 
into a little hollow be- 
hind the beach, in a 
space no more than 
twenty yards long. 
Some of these were un- 
oroken, permitting us to 
gather sixty-odd for a 
picture. A few such 
storms in the course of 
the nesting season 
would make heavy in- 
roads in the hatch for 
that year. 

Because of Michigan’s 
abundant shoreline, of- 
fering an ever available 
feast of fish, the bald 
eagle nests in this state 
probably in greater 
numbers than elsewhere 
in the Middle West. 
And for sheer thrills in 
bird hunting I doubt if 
anything exceeds a climb to an eagle’s aerie, perched perhaps a 
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THE HORNED OWL 


outlaws of birddom, a cruel raider and 

a fierce hunter. The youngster in the 

upper picture has just breakfasted on 

part of the rabbit seen near his nest. In 

the lower picture a fledgling is posing 

rather proudly for the motion picture 
camera. 


hundred feet above the ground in the towering branches of a 
giant tree, while a spring wind rocks and sways the treetop and. 


a pair of great white-headed birds circle in the air a hundred to 
a thousand feet overhead, screaming maledictions and threats in 
voices that have no peer for savagery among all the birds of 
the wilderness. 

I well recall my first climb to such a nest. Fortunately the 
great platform of interlocked dead branches—it was taller than 
I and so wide and staunch that it would have made no mean 
couch for me, when I reached it—was perched only about sixty 
feet from the ground. But at that it was climb enough for me, 
and ] must confess to misgivings as I wormed my way aloit, 
driving my climber spurs deeply into the treacherous bark of 
the old oak, casting one anxious eye aloft at Sky-King and his 
mate as they wheeled above me in the spring sky. 

I made it, however, without incident or accident, and to the 
camera hunter who pursues birds I can only say he has not 
tasted the ultimate in thrills until he has stood on a swaying 
branch far above the forest floor and looked down into the great 
nest of the king of birds, with its lining of soft dry grass and 
the precious white eggs from which downy gray fledglings will 
presently come forth. 
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The horned owl is one of the savage. 
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5 
FLEDGLING EAGLES 


These helpless, downy creatures are destined 
to develop into powerful raiders of the air. 
In their nest is seen a fish set aside by the 
mother as food for her young. 


RAIDING A 


For sheer thrill in bird hunting nothing exceeds the 

climb to an eagle’s aerie while the tree rocks in the 

wind and a pair of great white-headed birds scream 
maledictions as they circle overhead. 


Since that day I have climbed many 
times to the nest of Sky-King. I have 
handled his young, have attached the 
Federal leg bands to their clumsy, youth- 
ful legs. I have photographed his eggs, the store of fish he lays 
up on the great platform for his fledglings. And always, when 
I start aloft up the trunk of an eagle’s nesting tree, or when I 
stand beside the bulky aerie at last, panting from a desperate, 
breath-stopping climb, I taste a thrill that no other experience 
in bird hunting can give me. 

Almost as strange as my experiences with the eagles have 
been my dealings with the clearing farmers who till their fields 
within sight of the great birds wheeling at their high hunting 
all summer long. 

Invariably I am warned that I approach the nest of the king 
of birds only at the gravest peril. No man can invade that area 
of timber and come away unscathed, my informants declare, 
while as for setting foot upon the trunk of the tree itself, that 
is worth a man’s life. Never yet, however, in spite of these dire 
warnings, have I had any slight reason to really fear the owners 
of the aeries I have visited. They 
scream their resentment at me from 
the upper air, but that is all. And 
when I go back time after time to 
the same nest I like to think that 
they even come to know me, to 
resent my intrusion a little less 
keenly, perhaps to even trust me a 
short way with eggs or eaglets. 

Many times I have found the 
view from an eagle’s nest alone well 
worth the difficult climb. I have 
looked out from beside those nests 
upon such reaches of dune and lake, 
such timbered valleys and winding 
silver ribbons of wilderness rivers 
as I have never seen from any other 
vantage point. 

Nor are the eagles and seabirds 
all of the birds of Michigan that 
merit, close acquaintance, that will 
lead you into intimate pleasant 
knowledge of this land of lakes if 
you take their trails untiringly. In 
fact, these I have named are but the 
beginning, the foreguard of a host 
too long for detailed mention. 


THE SKY KING 


His strength, his size, his remarkable keenness of sight and 
his power of endurance make the eagle the king of birds. 
The bald eagle gets its name from the white feathers which 
cover the head and neck when it is about two years old. 


AN UNHAPPY CAPTIVE 
Bewildered and frightened, this young 
eagle has just made his first trip to the 


oS yee en ground. Though he is already vigorous 
N EAGLE’S NEST he was not quite ready to leave his nest. 


There is the loon that nests on the 
wilderness lakes in the northern 
counties and sends his weird call ring- 
ing through the stillness of the sum- 
mer nights when the stars are shining brightly. 

There is the whippoorwill—I have always thought of him as 
the nightingale of the north—that sets the summer woods pulsing 
with his tireless sweet calling. Few birds are as adept at hiding, 
so the camera seldom looks upon this nocturnal songster or his 
fledglings. 

The whippoorwill is not alone, however, in this trick of hiding 
by simply remaining perfectly quiet on the brown forest floor. 
The ruffed grouse, better known among Michigan gunners as 
the partridge, broods her buffy eggs at the foot of tree or stump, 
or beside log or heap of brush, and is so well hidden by her 
coloring that you may stand within arm’s reach of her and fail 
to discover her unless her bright steady eyes attract your atten- 
tion. 

And if there is anything more difficult to see than the mother 
grouse on her nest, it is the baby grouse, hiding motionless 
among the dead leaves. You may 
brush your hands over them and feel 
their tiny warm bodies before you 
see them, when they have “frozen” 
at the approach of danger. 

Nor is the nighthawk, songless 
kinsman of the whippoorwill, and 
sometimes called the bullbat for his 
queer loud booming on early sum- 
mer nights, served at all poorly by 
his coloring. Formerly the night- 
hawk—he is not related to the true 
members of the hawk clan—nested 
in open fields or clearings and on 
gravel beaches. Of recent years 
however, he has found that the flat 
gravel roofs of tall city buildings 
afford him an attractive home site, 
where he is even more secure from 
enemies than in the wilderness, and 
the nighthawks have moved into the 
cities by the hundreds. 

I once found a pair of these birds 
nesting—they build no nest at all— 
on the roof of the main office build- 
ing of one of the largest automobile 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Few Austrian towns can compare with Salzburg for beauty of situation. 


medieval fortress of Hohen. 


THE FORTRESS OF HOHEN AT SALZBURG 


Lying on both sides of the Salzach River, it is dominated by the massive 
In the gloomy corridors of this fortress the Goddess Perchta, disguised as an old woman, is said to wander at 
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night between Christmas and January sixth. 


Evil “Demons of the Tyrol 


Honoring the Goddess Perchta—Strange Superstitions of the Tyrolian 
Peasantry—Ancient Rites in Modern Europe 


By J. B. MONTGOMERY McGOVERN 


The distinguished explorer who has witnessed so many strange ceremonials in savage parts of the world 
describes here some primitive customs still surviving tn one of the most peaceful sections of civilized 


Europe. 


Mr. McGovern is the author of “To Lhasa m Disguise,’ “Among the Head-Hunters of For- 


mosa” and “Jungle Paths and Inca Rians.’—Eprror1aL Note. 


HE unexpected really sometimes happens, and in unex- 
Having left behind me the picturesque 
“primitives” of the South Seas and of the Pacific Islands, 


pected places. 


I had thought to find Europe “stale, flat and un- 
profitable” by contrast. 

In the heart of the Alps, however, I stumbled 
upon both the unexpected and the romantic. 
Here, in isolated spots, twentieth-century Europe 
no longer exists. One is back among the beliets 
and customs—and the picturesqueness—of the 
Middle Ages. 

Among the many quaint “survivals” still to be 
found in the Tyrol and the Salzkammergut 
regions of Austria, perhaps the most interesting 
is the dance performed in honor of the Goddess 
Perchta. Perchta is another name for Holda or 
Freya, known to all students of Norse Mythology 
as the consort of Wodin and the mother of the 
gods—the Juno of the North. 

While in Scandinav'a and Germany, Perchta 
(or Freya) is today no more worshiped than is 


The masks worn by the Wild 
Perchten represent the carver’s 
conception of the devil. 


Juno in Rome, yet in certain of the mountain districts of Aus- 
tria the goddess is still regarded among the peasantry as an 
actual and very potent personality, and as such is held both in 


reverence and in dread. One of the most curious 
beliefs in connection’ with Perchta is that she has, 
apparently, a double nature. At certain times she 
is benevolent and showers blessings; at others she 
is malevolent and her maledictions are dreaded. 
At all times she is supposed to be surrounded 
by a troop of strange beings, called Perchten— 
neither angelic nor human, but, as far as one can 
gather, “spirits of the air,’ although some aver 
that the more malicious of her followers are 
spirits of those who have once been human and 
have died unbaptized. Neither the goddess nor 
any of her troop of followers is supposed to be 
seen by mortal eyes except at a certain season of 
the year—between Advent and the Feast of the 
Three Kings (January 6th). The Tyrolese and 
Salzburg peasantry have combined in a curiously 
naive way Christian and pre-Christian worship, 
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both as regards belief in immortal beings and 
also as regards church fest:val seasons, at which 
times celebrations in honor of this pre-Christian 


goddess are held. 


Usually just before Lent—in the years when 
the ceremony is observed—and at Easter and 
‘again sometimes in midsummer, about St. John’s 
day, dances in honor of the goddess Perchta are 
given in the Pongau and Pinzgau districts of the 
Austrian Alps. The name Perchta means, it is 
said, the Shining or Magnificent One, and her 
troops of followers are supposed to be divided 
according to the double nature of this singular 
deity. Some are gracious, kindly, and gentle; 
these are known as the Schén (beautiful) Perch- 
ten. Others are malicious, spiteful and mis- 
chievous; these are called Schiachen (evil or 
wild) Perchten. 

The Perchten dances originated among the 
Tyrolese mountaineers with the idea, apparently, 
both of expressing veneration for the goddess in 
her benign aspect and of placating her in her vin- 
dictive one. In order to do this, they dress to 
represent her supposed two classes of followers. 
The peasantry of any given locality where the 
dance is to be celebrated divide into two bands. 
One band is dressed to represent the “Beautiful 
Perchten”’—the band of beautiful and gracious 
followers of the goddess. The other is dressed 
to represent the “Wild Perchten”’—the mis- 
chievous and malicious ones. 

The dress of the Beautiful Perchten of the 
Pongau and Pinzgau districts varies. That of the 
Pongau is perhaps more elaborate. The most 
characteristic feature of the Pongau Beautiful 
Perchten is the headdress. As this headdress 
often costs the equivalent of one hundred and 
fifty, or sometimes even two hundred dollars, only 


the wealthy farmers can afford to belong to the band of Beauti- 
ful Perchten. Nothing can be more fantastic—at first sight 
startling—than a band of Pongau Beautiful Perchten ready for 
As regards the clothing of these Beautiful dancers 
of Pongau, one carries away the impression only that much gold 
braid has been added to the usual picturesque Tyrolian costume. 
It is the headdress of the Pongau Beautiful Perchten which 


the dance. 


focuses and holds one’s attention. 


This headdress consists of two diamond-shaped boards, one 
above the other, attached to a Napoleonic shaped hat. 


lower diamond- 
shaped board is a 
little larger than 
the one above it; 
together they 
stand about ten 
feet — sometimes 
a little more— 
above the head of 
the wearer. Both 
boards are cover- 
ed with red velvet 
upon which are 
fastened silver 
coins, watches 
and chains, brace- 
lets, necklaces— 
especially the 
elaborately dec- 
orated and _ be- 
jeweled kro pf - 
kette (goitre 
necklaces) worn 
by the Tyrolese 
women; also — 
curious contrast 
in a ritual in hon- 
or of a goddess of 
Norse mythology 
—pictures of the 
Virgin and, al- 


a 


The picturesque town of Kufstein, with t 
of the most idyllic places in the Tyrol. 

Middle Ages both by their appearance and by the cu 
in the Goddess Perchta is a survival of venerable su: 


22 
The Beautiful Perchten of the 
Pinzgau district wears a cos- 
tume of scarlet heavily embroid- 
ered in gold. His headdress is 
made of cock and eagle feathers. 


The dress 


headdress is 


differs somewhat from that of the Pongau Beautiful ones. 
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ways in the center of each diamond-shaped board, 
a looking-glass. The looking-glass seems an essen- 
tial part of the headdress. I, who happen to have 
been for some years in Japan, was forcibly re- 
minded of a Shinto ritual procession in which the 
looking-glass—one of the three sacred treasures 
of Shinto:sm—also plays an important part. 

Some of the more elaborate of the Beautiful 
headdresses are further decorated with the plu- 
mage of rare birds, shot by the wearer or his 
friends; and sometimes with stuffed birds, the lat- 
ter reflecting great credit upon the primitive taxi- 
dermists. At the extreme top of each headdress is 
a crown, above which is a moon, and above that 
again a star. The peasants have forgotten the 
symbolism of this arrangement. They merely 
know that it is done “as in the days of our 
fathers.” The headdresses are, of course, of great 
weight, and have to be supported by an iron rod 
which is fastened to the back of the wearer at 
the waist. Even so the weight would be insup- 
portable to one not accustomed to it. 

Each Pongau Beautiful Perchten holds in his 
right hand a naked sword; with his left he leads 
his partner, usually a young man dressed as a 
young woman in the simple, picturesque attire of 
the Tyrolese peasant women. Those taking the 
part of young women wear no special headdress 
or costume other than that of the Sunday, or gala, 
attire of their mothers and sisters. At the present 
time young women sometimes take part in the 
Perchten dance, but formerly the female parts 
were invariably taken by youths disguised. For 
a woman to take part in this ritual procession or 
dance was strictly taboo. 

As soon as the Beautiful ones of Pongau have 
assembled, they march to a central square, if the 
weather be fine, or if inclement to the largest house 


in the village. There they go through a slow and stately dance— 
the only sort that would be possible with dancers carrying such 
cumbrous headgear. 


of the Beautiful Perchten of the Pinzgau district 


The 
less elaborate, consisting chiefly of cock feathers; 


those of the wild black cock (spielhahn) of the Tyrol, when it 


is possible to obtain these; when not those of the ordinary barn- 


The 


ROMANTIC HORIZONS IN THE TYROL ; 

he old fortress of Geroldseck towering above it, occupies one 
There are still isolated parts of the Tyrol which recall the 
stoms and beliefs of their inhabitants. T 
serstitions which reach back to the pre-Christian era. 


yard cock, interspersed with eagle feathers by the fortunate few 
who have been able to bring down an eagle. 


The most extraor- 
dinary thing 
about the head- 
dress is the great 
number of vari- 
colored ribbons, 
sewn close to- 
gether, which 
hang from _ the 
brim of the head- 
dress. As the 
Beautiful Pinz- 
gauer dances, he 
must constantly 
Ghai, «oie ipibl(ouke 


these ribbons 
away from his 
eyes. 


If the headdress 
of the Beautiful 
Pinzgauer is less 
elaborate than 
that of the Beau- 
tiful Pongauer, 
his costume, on 
the other hand, is 
more elaborate, 
being of scarlet, 
richly and heavily 
embroidered in 
gold; even the 
“appers” of his 
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The belief 
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shoes are of scarlet, 
gold-embroidered. The 
headdress of the Beau- 
tiful Pinzgauer being 
so much lighter than 
that of the Beautiful 
Pongauer, the move- 
ments of the former 
are naturally much 
more graceful, and his 
dance consists of more 
intricate figures in 
which there is much 
springing about, high 
jumping, moving of 
arms and snapping of 
fingers. 

In both Pongau and 
Pinzgau the Beautiful 
Perchten are followed 
by bands of Wild 
Perchten. As the dis- 
tinguishing characteris- 
tic of the Beautiful 
Perchten is, respec- 
tively, their magnifi- 
cent headdress or their 
gorgeous gold-embroid- 
ered costume so that 
of the Wild Perchten, 
of both districts, is the 
grotesque masks which 
they wear. While the 
dress of the Beautiful 
Perchten varies con- 
siderably, that of the 
Wild Perchten in both 
districts is practically 
the same. The masks 
worn by the latter are 
most ingeniously carv- 


ed out of wood, some representing heads of animals; a few, 
stained yellow, with enormous teeth and protruding eyes, are 
heads; others—perhaps the major- 


supposed to represent Turk’s 


ity—representing the carver’s conception of the devil. 
masks worn by the Wild Perchten are curiously similar to those 
worn by the “devil dancers” of Tibet. The dance of the Wild 


Perchten with its accompanying whoops, 
shrieks and groans is also similar to that of 
the Tibetan ‘‘devil dancers.” Each of the 
Wild Perchten, both of Pongau and Pinzgau, 
apparently tries to outdo the others of his 
band in hideousness of appearance, and also 
in the sounds emitted while he is playing the 
part of a member of the satanic crew—those 
luckless ones, the actual Wild Perchten, who 
have grown from the spirits of infants dying 
unbaptized. The peasants hold that even the 
human representatives of the Wild Perchten 
do not shrink from association with the Evil 
One, and many strange legends have grown 
up around this belief. 

One of the most grotesque of the legends 
is related by some of the older peasantry. 
There was a tradition that if a man who was 
to take the part of a Wild Perchten went for 
two weeks before the time of the dance with- 
out praying or making the sign of the cross he 
would be able to play his part better. Be- 
tween forty and fifty years ago a young man 
actually made this experiment. When the 
great day of the dance arrived, every one 
present was astounded at the more than 
human agility of one of the band of Wild 
Perchten—for the young fellow had kept his 
desperate wickedness a secret. Without ap- 
parent effort he leaped to the roof of a house; 
from that to one still higher, though this was 
some little distance away. Finally, after 


THE TOWERING H 


chains, bracelets and necklaces. 


Sometimes 


in the west. 
The 
and let me fall.’ 


SPIRIDS OR EVIL 


When they are arrayed in their grotesque 

masks the Wild Perchten are curiously 

similar to the Devil Dancers of Tibet. 

The dances of these Wild Perchten are 

accompanied by fiendish shrieks and 
groans, 


EADGEAR OF THE DANCERS 

‘he headdresses of the Beautiful Perchten dancers in the Pongau are amazingly ornate 
and sometimes they tower ten feet above the head of the wearer. 
left is made of two diamond-shaped boards covered with red velvet and adorned with 
the headdresses are decorated with stuffed 
animals similar to those seen on the right. 


With that the 
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other—often apparent- 
ly flying through the 
air—he leaped up into 
space and disappeared 
from sight. The spec- 
tators by this time 
realized that something 
was wrong and _ sent 
hurriedly for a priest. 
The latter happened to 
be in church at the 
time, but upon hearing 
what had occurred he 
hurried to the market- 
place where the dance 
was being held. When 
he arrived, he rapidly 
made the sign of the 
cross a number of 
times, turning to the 
four points of the com- 
pass as he did so. At 
the same time he mur- 
mured prayers and re- 
peated the Holy Name. 
Suddenly the Wild 
dancer, who had dis- 


fell at the Father’s 
feet in a mangled and 
exhausted condition. 
Although dying he 
ventured to remon- 
strate with the good 
priest. “Oh Sir,” he is 
reported to have cried, 
“why could you not 
for once have spared 
me your blessing and 
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The headdress at the 


the prayers for my.soul? It was such a grand sensation dancing | 
away in the air, and turning somersaults on the thunder clouds” 

But as soon as the devil saw your reverence make 
the sign of the cross, and heard your prayers, he deserted me 


unrepentant dancer is said to have expired 


to the sound of demoniac laughter by crea- 


tures unseen but “sensed” by all present. — 
Some add that with the drawing of his last © 
breath the earth opened and swallowed up the ~ 


body of this phenomenally wicked dancer, 


who had sold himself to the Evil One, and : 
from Christian ~ 


was therefore 


burial. 


debarred 


However apocryphal may be this story and | 
other similar legends still heard in the Tyrol | 
and in the more out-of-the-way valleys of the — 
Salzkammergut, there can be no doubt that — 


bands of masked Wild Perchten from differ- 
ent villages have often met and that serious 
fighting has occurred between them. In the 


woods near Wagrein are four graves beneath | 


which are said to lie the bodies of Wild 


Perchten who only a few years ago were | 
killed in a battle of this sort and were secretly | 


buried by their fellows on the spot where they 
fell. 
During the war while most of the men were 


away from home, and also during the “lean | 


years” immediately following, the Perchten 
dances were neglected, and many of the peas- 
ants attributed the majority of their misfor- 
tunes to this fact. 

Curiously enough, while Perchta is a god- 


dess to be constantly placated by dances in 4 


her honor, yet she is one whose injunctions 
are to be disobeyed when she is met person- 
ally. For example, according to legend, she 


swinging himself from 
one house-top to an- 


appeared into the air, © 
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may be seen between 
‘Christmas and Drei 
Konig Tag (January 
6th) in the guise of a 
wizened old woman 
wandering about the 
Festung (Great Fort- 
mess) of — Salzburg. 
Should one be_ indis- 
creet enough to visit 
the Festung between 
sunset and sunrise at 
this season he must be 
very careful never to 
open a door for a 
s t 0 o p-shouldered, 
hook-nosed little old 
woman with gleaming 
eyes and tangled hair, 
or to grant any favor 
or concede any request 
that she may ask. This 
1s easily avoided, as no 
peasant and very few 
townspeople would 
visit the Festung at 
this season after night- 
fall; for not only is 
the goddess Perchta 
liable to appear to one 
fFand to ask a favor 
which it is difficult to 
refuse, but also one is 
apt to be annoyed by 
elves and gnomes from 
the Untersberg — the 
great mountain near 
Salzburg, in which the 
spirit of Charlemagne 
i) (“Karl.der Grosse,” as 
he is called by the Aus- 
trians) is sitting, 
brooding, waiting for 
_ the auspicious moment 
| to appear again in the 
flesh and_ reestablish 
Austria as a_ world- 
| power, a sort of re- 
_vivified and _ glorified 
Holy Roman Empire. 
| It is easy enough to 
keep away from the 
Festung, but it is not 
_$o easy to avoid the 
goddess Perchta at 
/ Crossroads, where 
about the beginning of 
the year she lurks in 
wait for travelers. 
When she sees one 
coming, she approaches 
him with a smile and 
a friendly greeting, at 
the same time extend- 
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The latter considera- 
tion is not to be over- 
looked, for the goddess 
Perchta is often mali- 
ciously inclined toward 
horses and cattle. It is 
believed that if she 
shows herself in a 
stable the death of one 
or more of the animals 
is sure to follow. 
Against the possibility 
of such a calamity the 
vorsichtige (prudent 
or far-sighted) peasant 
hangs up in his stable 
a bunch of herbs con- 
secrated in church at 
Michaelmas. The sight 
—also, some aver, the 
odor—will prevent the 
much-dreaded goddess 
from entering the 
stable. Perhaps it ts in 
order to placate her 
for having her fell de- 
signs thus thwarted 
that a spoonful of 
every dish of which 
the Christmas feast is 
composed is placed by 
the peasants outside 
the house as an “‘offer- 
ing to Perchta.” As- 
surance is thus made 
doubly sure, as regards 
the safety of home and 
stable. The goddess is 
bribed with food, as 
well as frightened with 
consecrated herbs. 

The ‘same_ reason, 
presumably, which 
causes Perchta to be 
afraid of a crucifix or 
of consecrated herbs 
causes her at the 
Christmas season to 
gather in a band the 
spirits of all unbap- 
tized children who have 
died during the year— 
those who will even- 
tually grow into real 
Wild Perchten — and 
at their head to sweep 
through the country- 
side. One is often 
solemnly assured by 
the peasants that the 
moaning and howling 
which at this season is 
so frequent in the Al- 
pine valleys is not 


ing to him—presum- ARRAYED FOR THE FESTIVITIES caused by the wind, 
ably as a New-Year In the upper picture stands a group of Beautiful Perchten dancers of the Pongau district, but by the goddess 
giit—a small black the men wearing their huge headdresses, the women dressed in holiday attire. The dance Perchta and her un- 
cloth, or handkerchief they do is necessarily slow and stately for the clumsy headdresses do not encourage nim- holy band. They it is, 


Ii the traveler returns 


- is sealed; he will cer- 

tainly die within the year. If, however, he is wise enough to 
touch the crucifix attached to his rosary (something which he is 
Supposed to have always with him), and to exclaim: “Frau 
Perchta, Frau Perchta, wirf es auf die Erde’ (“Dame Perchta, 
Dame Perchta, throw it to the earth”), then fortune of every 
sort during the coming year is assured to him and his household, 
increase of his flocks and safety for the horses in his stable. 


ble movements. In the second picture are dancers of the Pinzgauer region, As their cos- 
; tumes are lighter their dances are naturally much more sprightly than those of the Pon- 
the greeting and ac- eauer, Below stands a group of a different sort—Salzburg merrymakers ready to do a gro- 2 
cepts the gift his fate — tesque dance on stilts. and often partly de- 


of course, who shake 
to their foundations, 


stroy, t he isolated 
“Sennhutten” (cow-herd huts) on the slopes of the great moun- 
tains, however securely the roofs of these huts may be weighted 
with stones, 

An elderly peasant once told me, in all good faith. that a 
few years before, as he was returning from Salzburg, where he 
had gone to buy some toys for the children on the eve of St. 

(Continued on page 50) 


in the streets. 


even 


ish frenzy. New 
York... Pf Phere 
is something of 
the terrific pace 
of the American 
metropolis in the 
avenues. White— 
the glaring light floods the crowded streets and 
from roof to roof electric signs leap. From the 
vibration of the racing motor-cars the buildings 
quiver up to their roofs. The colors, the stones, 
the squares—everything glows and blazes under 
the impetus of this new speed. Every nerve— 
down to the roaring depths of the subway—of 
this dazzling city throbs and every fibre of one’s 
own body unconsciously thrills sympathy. One 
seems to be driven, carried and pushed by this 
overpowering frenzy which exhilarates and de- 
lights, and yet wearies. There is something fan- 
tastic in this speed—a phantasmagoria to the 
eye—a tense feeling—yet after awhile one says, 
enough! 


The portals of the cathedral 
are crowded with figures from 
Biblical history, 


One.would like to pause and rest for an hour, 
rest as one did years ago loitering through the 
ancient streets of the Rive Gauche or on the 
much loved Boul’ Mich’. Yet the old streets are 
not the same any more, they no longer invite the 
quiet wanderer. Like bolt after bolt from the 
mouth of a cannon one car after the other is 
hurled forward. And on the Boul’ Mich’, as 
everywhere else, offices take the place of cafés. 
Nowhere peace, not even for half an hour. 
From morning to morning the nervous passion 
of the city quivers as far as St. Cloud and Sévres. 
Nowhere can one see la douce France. 
no place to watch placidly in the evening the 
silvery lights reflected over the Seine. Lost is 
the old Paris, the soft warm city has muscles 
and keeps time with the hammering of fanatic 
workmen. To feel and enjoy the real France of 
the past—to enjoy in peace what is torn into a 
million shining pieces by Paris—one has to leave 
this English and American mask. Then sud- 
denly—while yearning for an hour of quietness 
—I remember Chartres. I remember its huge 
cathedral, the only one I have not seen in France. 
But an hour and a half away from Paris—yet I 
feel that ten centuries lie between Chartres and 
Paris; I feel that life flows there in a more 
serene rhythm... . 


Even the passing of telegraph poles in the 


speeding train seems restful compared with the 


lightning-like life of Paris. The flat country 
flashes past. Well-known landscapes. Land- 
scapes made familiar by the pencils of the im- 
pressionists, It is as though one knew every 
spot, channel and pool. How often have Monet, 
Pissaro, Renoir and Sisley painted these tiny 
gardens blooming in a moist spring morning; 
these lithe birches; the smooth sward; this wan- 
ton, yet scant and monotonous, country around 


Astounded, I 
terrified, one 
watches the passionate and fever- 
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Chartres—Citadel of Faith 


By STEFAN ZWEIG 


Translated from the German by F. von Ullmann 


EVER before was Paris as 
active, as scintillating as it 
is today. Full of energy 

it glows in manifold lights. An- 
other more furious cadence pulses 
The calm and se- 
rene atmosphere of this city we 
all love is gone. 
might say 


Pans: 
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The soaring north spire of Char- 
tres is one of the most beautiful 
in Europe. 


Nowhere a real forest. 
nowhere hills, not even an impos- 
ing mountain on the horizon. Only 
meadows and houses and water— 
useful and neat. 
tire of this endless monotony. 
Then suddenly, when the train 
begins to slow down, there surges 
from the plain an immense, a 
huge thing—big and wonderful. 


One begins to 


“Like a kneeling 
giant withhisarms 
lifted in prayer to 
God over the lev- 
el plain’ — Paul 
Claudel once be- 
gan the descrip- 
tion of French cathedrals. Facing the monu- § 
ment, I remembered these lines. For truly like 7 
some strange being, like a giant’s condensed | 
body, the massive and weighty roof—the two ] 
towers like arms raised in eternal prayer heaven- 
ward, the cathedral rises above the low arches of © 
a depressed provincial town. 
nonsensical contrast, the fact that out of the 
midst of an empty plain, that out of a low-built 7 
and commonplace town such an immense build- — 
ing should rise, produces an unforgettably mag- 
nificent impression. In the crowded streets of © 
Paris one can understand why Notre Dame, like 7} 
an immense source, gathers the faith of millions. — 
One can hardly imagine Cologne or Vienna with- 
out the chiseled peaks surging as if freed from 
the medley of houses. In Chartres, however, the 
dimensions are a surprise—the proportions an 
adventure, 


Who built this cathedral in the midst of the 
emptiness of the country high above small com- 
monplace houses? The names of the masters are 
forgotten, and if not, they probably would be ~ 
meaningless for us. For it is not possible that 
one person or single individuals should have ac- 
complished this marvel. A marvel that needed ~ 
centuries to become true, to exist, and to stand ~ 
for all time. The real architects of the cathedral 
were Hope and Patience ; the Hope of thousands 
of nameless and forgotten people, the Patience of © 
many thousands of unknown lonely laboring © 
men. In vain does one study the plans and lines, ~ 
they do not give the answer to the one imposing 
question: where did the people get the courage 
to build such an immense cathedral in the loneli- 
ness of nature, hardly connected with a miserable 
hamlet? Was it ambition to equal the big sister — 
Paris? 
churches of Italy, the domes of Germany, the ~ 
belfries of Belgium? The ambition to create | 
something greater than all other existing things? 
Or was there once a person in this desolate plain © 
—where hardly a mountain ever interrupts the © 
endless green pastures—who saw while roaming, | 
mountains with rocks piled on one another, and | 
passed to the others his yearning to create | 
something sky-high whence to overlook the 7 
horizon? d 

And they started to build a cold mountain of | 
stone, a castle of God, powerfully joined to with- | 
stand the ages to come. And they did not rest — 
until it was completed. In the footsteps of one — 
generation another toiled, and thus grew the — 
immense arch and the towers, up to the glittering 
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Forgotten sculptors created mas- 
terpieces for the glory of Our 
Lady of Chartres. 


This apparently = 


Was it the same ambition that built the _] 
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spires and the airy 
housing of the bells. 
And when the arch 
of rock was ready, 
these children of the 
sunny plain must have 
been afraid, for the in- 
terior was dark and 
cold like that of a damp 
cave. Every stone of 
the immense structure 
was filled with gloom 
and strange dismay. 
To ease the depressing 
feeling of leaden light, 
they placed hued panes 
in the window-open- 
ings, and thus changed 
the rays of the sun to 
colorful beams; and 
filled the dusky interior 
with the gay lights of 
life. The colored panes 
of Chartres are incom- 
parably beautiful. They 
are not crowded like 
the windows in the 
Sainte Chapelle in 
Paris—which are noth- 
ing but scintillating 
glass parted by nar- 
row  stone-stencils — 
they part the rigid wall 
into blue ovals and 
gleaming rosettes of 
endless variety. As in 
the grotto of Capri, the 
enchanting light shines 
from an unseen dis- 
tance in an undefin- 
able combination, co- 
balt-blue and _ violet, 
wrapping everything in 
a pleasing dusk. And 
all these colors are full 
of life, full of the clean 
life of the flowers of 
the Alps, of the gen- 
tian, of the rhododen- 
dron and the edelweiss ; 
colors with which all 
the cunning of modern 
chemistry cannot stain 
the glass. Amidst the 


for all those unnamed ones. It 
is true that the rock was glam- 
orously blooming, that it had 
become nature—blossoming na- 
ture. Still life was missing in 
the interior; mankind and the 
beast were not represented. 
And figures of stone were 
placed everywhere, to enliven 
the rigid mass. An army of 
figures of stone. . . . The aus- 
tere angels and forefathers 
guard the entrance severely; 
they look down from the nar- 
row gothic pillars; like pronged 
bats they flutter from the 
niches ; with gaping mouths like 
fountains they adorn the tow- 
ers. The arches are swarming 
with figures; like living tab- 
leaux they surround the altar. 
Plastic stories of the Bible. 
The Annunciation and _ the 


should bear a child.” 


lofty coolness one has the feeling of blazing fire—of a blazing, 
purifying fire. Still there was not enough life in the vast edifice 


From “Picturesque France’ 


THE NORTHERN PORTAL OF CHARTRES 


The noblest Gothic edifice in France is dedicated to the Virgin and according to tradi- 
tion it is built over a grotto where the Druids celebrated the worship of a “maiden who 
In its present form the cathedral dates mainly from the twelfth 
and thirteenth century. The porch on the northern side, which is seen here, is adorned 
with a rich profusion of carved stone representing scenes from the life of the Virgin. 


aa Rist 


The statues with which the cathedral of Chartres is adorned range from 

naiveté to grace'and power. At all times, however, they show the pro- 

found spirituality and beauty with which the humble and forgotten artists 
were able to endow their work. 
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Birth of Christ; the 
Resurrection and the 
Holy-Days of the Year, 
the Legenda Aurea, the 
return of the Prodigal 
Son and the story of 
the Good Samaritan, 
they all live in stone 
and gleam colorfully 
On Entel pianiesey No 
one could ever count 
the figures. Thousands 
or tens of thousands 
of figures . Like 
tangled masses of 
brambles the human fig- 
ures grow on the pillars 
way up to’ the ceiling. 
On the wall around 
the altar all forms and 
styles are united. It is 
the very wall Jean de 
Beauce began in the 
fourteenth century and 
which! was not finished 
until the eighteenth. 
The variety of four 
centuries’ sculpturing is 
represented here. Cen- 
turies of the history of 
art can be seen in a 
few minutes. And one 
admires everything, 
knowing that one will 
never finish discovering 
new beauties, for gen- 
erations of sculptors 
and stonecutters have 
created this army of 
figures — assembled to 
praise God forever. 

It is Sunday. People 
fill the nave. It is easy 
to say “they fill the 
WAviese Its NOtethue: 
They fill only a few of 
the benches and here 
and there they gather 
around one of the al- 
tars. But how poor 
and scattered the peo- 
ple appear among those 
innumerable figures of 
stone! How minute the 


number of devotees under the huge arch of the cathedral! This 
church could ‘house an entire generation and it is her heroic 


example to be eternally too 
great for human necessities, to 
be always a symbol of the In- 
finite. Those who built this cath- 
edral in the heart of the plain 
wished to eternalize Faith; 
they wished to cast in stone for 
all ages their iron will. With 
awe one feels here the spirit of 
Gothicism, the spirit of the 
century of Faith and Patience, 
a spirit that will never return. 
For never again will such mon- 
uments be created in this world 
—monuments counting time 
with a different measure and 
living in the place of I*ternity. 
One leaves this cathedral, the 
noblest achievement of the 
Middle Ages, with a feeling of 
serenity. One returns to Paris 
with new doubts as to the 
achievements of our own age. 


TRAVEL 


England’s Islands of the cAntipodes 


Along Remote Highways in New Zealand—The Modern Maori and His Savage 
Ancestors—A Land of Innumerable Natural Wonders 


By SYDNEY GREENBIE 


to get the better of him when he chose the name of flat, 
monotonous Zeeland for one of the most distorted, irreg- 
ular and disturbed lands imaginable. But we will not quarrel 
with him. The law of compensation must have its way, and 
though nothing in Holland or Denmark even remotely resembles 
New Zealand, while kinship between finder and foundling ended 
even before the swaddling clothes were removed, and while Zee- 
land remains as unperturbed as New Zealand continues violent 
and erratic, it is a pretty name, and the placid Dutchman need 
not be chided for the avidity with which he sought to bring new 
geographical blood into the country he represented. And what 
more natural than that England should ultimately call New Zea- 
land to her fold. A duckling will return to the ways of ducks 
even though hatched by a hen. New Zealand, floating in seveti 
seas of space is as large as England and Scotland, and a thou- 
sand times more English and more Scotch. And the more sober 
and restrained the English and the Scotch in New Zealand 
become, the more violent and erratic become the islands. 
Forty-four years ago, when 
the country without strikes had 
as yet too few people to strike 
and much. less “industry to 
strike about, there stood a sol- 
emn mountain in the North 
Island whom the native 
Maoris called Tarawera. If I 
may be permitted a childish 
play upon the name, I might 
say that none was aware of the 
terror it held locked within its 
sharp peak. -.All about lay 
cold lakes, hot lakes, geysers, 
mud-geysers, and a vast me- 
nagerie of mysterious forces 
known to the natives as 
Rotorua. Few white men 
knew much about it, and they 
lived in their little towns all 
over the island unconcerned. 
But one day, for a distance of 
five hundred miles around 
Tarawera, a terrible noise was 
heard, followed by rumblings 
and quakes that wracked the 
earth. Tarawera had _ been 
thinking and suddenly decided 
to act. With one mad bellow 
he belched forth earth and 
rocks and sundry minerals, lit- 
tering millions of acres of for- 
est and field and made a desert 
of a California. At one stroke 
he altered the face of the en- 
tire country round about, oblit- 
erating one of the rarest and 
most picturesque of pink ter- 
races—for which New Zea- 
landers have never forgiven 
him—and leaving open fissures 
in the earth’s crust that have 
no element of attraction in 
them. And then he sat back to 


YHE Dutch navigator, Tasman, permitted his enthusiasm 


Coolidges. However, deep down in his heart perhaps he is 
planning other works. 

It seemed to take but a second in his eternity, though fourteen 
years in ours, to plan his other think into action. Exactly four- 
teen years later he tried another trick. Not many miles away 
from his base, there had been noticed a flat, insignificant bed 
of blackish sand and nothing more. Suddenly, from depths un- 
known and for reasons only to be guessed at, the bed erupted, 
sending forth a volume of boiling water, a stew as it were of 
mud and stones, and measuring one thousand five hundred feet 
against the sky. Waimungu Geyser, the natives called it, and 
people came from far and wide to observe the phenomenon. For 
three years they tempted the geyser by coming too close to it — 
and peering over into its jaw. Once it erupted when a man 
had barely reached a little knoll intending to take a picture, 
that impulse saving his life. But another time, two girls lured 
their guide too close and before they knew what had happened 
to them their mangled bodies were fished from its ebbed 
cauldron, unrecognizable. 

And this is what the phleg- — 
matic Dutch navigator dubbed 
New Zeeland. Nor is_ this 
alone. Though infinitesimal 
by comparison, New Zealand’s 
coast line is more than a third 
of that of the continent of © 
Australia. All of its important 
cities have excellent deep- 
water harbors, it abounds in 


tains stand 13,000 feet above © 
the ocean. Far out to sea, on © 
the way to Australia, these 
glittering snow-capped ranges © 
stand as a beacon to the nav- ~ 
igators. Should storms arise, | 
and storms do rise with great — 
frequency, a vessel in distress | 
could rush into one of the 
magnificent fiords that abound 
on the west coast of the South ~ 
Island. Like fantastic palaces — 
for Neptune, these deep, © 
straight, impressive fiords — 
treasure their beauty against — 
the time when Norway may © 
have been visited by the last — 
tourist. 

And yet, with all its interest — 
and beauty, with all the fas- — 
cination that a land full of 
promise rather than achieve- 
ment should have for us, New 
Zealand is still the Antipodes 
in imagination as well as in 
space. I have puzzled consid- 
erably as to why more people 
do not go to New Zealand. 
Trade follows the flag, and 
tourists follow trade. All three 
have in large measure slipped 
over the rim of earth and 
found their way to this quiet 


lakes and rivers, and its moun- ~ 


think it over again, and per- 
haps, after the manner of gods 
and volcanoes, saw that it was 
good. All that we can see now 
is that he has a deep wrinkle in 
his brow, but for the rest, he 
has joined the ranks of the 


A VETERAN WARRIOR 


To give themselves a martial appearance the Maori warriors covered 
their faces and bodies with the most elaborate tattooing known among 
primitive peoples. This amazing custom, which required both heroic 
fortitude and subtle skill, is no longer practised except among the 
women of a few tribes. The complicated facial designs were literally 
chiseled out of the flesh by means of a small bone instrument and the 
imprint was colored with a blue-black pigment obtained by burning 
certain woods. 


world beneath the Southern 
Cross. Now and then a polar 
expedition has thanked God 
for leaving it a little resting- 
place before taking the great 
white plunge. But the traffic 
to Artarctica is not yet heavy 
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snough to call for de luxe hotels and boardwalks. Zane Grey 
drops his line there, and Theodore Roosevelt hoped he might 
ive to hunt the red-tailed deer that flourish since the coming of 
the white man. And while I shall give ample reason for the 
faith that is in me that New Zealand is a land blessed beyond 
many more numerously sought after, it must be confessed that 
‘t is no hunter’s paradise. Wild life is limited to stray horses, 
stocked deer and countless rabbits. I tramped through the 
country from Auckland, the largest city in the north, to Dunedin, 
the largest city in the south. [slept alone in the deep bush, as 


‘he forests are there called, and never a four-legged thing dis- 
curbed me. The grass is free from vipers, and the laws prohibit 
Hence there are 


the importation of snakes even with a circus. 
no palatial hotels 
similar to those 
from the verandas 
of which — sports- 
men in Africa may 
kill with impunity. 
The killing has all 
been done, done by 
the cannibal Maor; 
who was made 
cannibal by the 
killing which he 
had done. For in 
the not far distant 
past, say two hun- 
dred yearsago, 
there still roamed 
tine plains of 
Maoriland the 
giant moa, that 
wingless bird 
twice the size of 
Male Ostrichs “the 
only known native ‘ ' 
beast apart from 
his midget kin, the 
kiwi. 

Despite this want 
of animal life, men 
found their way 
down from the 
path of islands 
pat estire.t ches 
along the equator 
from Asia_ three- 
quarters of the 
way, across the 
fe ei fic. ‘The 
Maoris, kinsmen 
of the Samoans, 
the Tahitians, the 
Hawaiians, and 
Caucasians like 
ourselves, took to 
these regions in 
their giant canoes. 
and without sail or 
compass, found for _ ing. 
themselves a haven 

in these creature- 

less islands. Some of them got ahead of Admiral Byrd, at least 
up to Antarctica; but the rest settled in Maoriland and made of 
themselves conventionally one of the most savage races known 
to mankind. I say conventionally because savagery, like every- 
thing else, is after all but a mutual understanding as to what is 
nicest. To this very day the Maoris continue their ferocious 
phantasies, and in their hakas throw such fits as would make a 
Blackfoot Indian quake with horror. It is an art, and an art not 
to be scorned. The grimace would leave a New England face 
cracked like Satsuma ware, but to the Maori face it only gives 
suppleness to the cheeks and elaborates somewhat upon the reach 
of the tongue. ~ When a Maori leaves the ground in one of these 
hakas Pavlowa would have to raise her head to see them from 
her loftiest pirouetting, and Mordkin in his fanciest leg-shiftings 
would vote Tartar inferior to Maori. I say that a Maori haka 
is a combination of all the abandon of the ballet and all the 


zation. 
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LIFE IN THE MAOR 
Fierce intertribal warfare among the Maoris now belongs to the past. 
ful pastoral life and in some cases they have successfully adapted themselves to European civili- 
In some remote villages, however, they still maintain many of their old customs. 
upper picture is seen the village of Rotorua and one of the old houses with its remarkable carv- 
Below is seen one of the Maori dances, no longer a prelude to battle but merely a test of 

endurance. 
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daintiness of the Geisha dance. And all this is nothing more 
than a Maori convention by which the courage, the manliness, 
the vigor of the race was kept up to fighting par. And with all 
due respect to the effectiveness of the military drill, it is infinitely 
more entrancing. 

In a world such as the Maori made for himself, with nothing 
but geysers and volcanoes to pattern after, it was one of the 
essentials that a small group of people of the same and but very 
recent “Adam and Eve” should do something to scare each other 
lest familiarity breed confidence and in confidence the race die 
of inaction. Hence they tattooed their faces to make them seem 
horrible, though underneath they might be gentle as lambs, and 
whipped themselves into violent hatreds by dissembling dances, 

and then went at 

@eeo it with club and 

stone until one or 
theyother sidic 
wanted weapons. 

Whereupon they 

would divide up 
their weapons and 
go at it again ac- 
cording to Hoyle. 

I became very 
fe © in Gl @ar Tulne 
Maoris. I first met 
one of their tribe 
on the steamer go- 
ing down to New 
Zealand. She was 
the wife of a labor 
agitator, though 
herself a princess 
by token of her 
tattooed chin 
When in New Zea- 
land I accepted his 
invitation to visit 
them. Had he not 


himself informed 
me that his wife 
was a Maori, I 


should have 
thought her some 
southern FE ur o- 
pean woman. But 
upon their farm 
above Auckland, 
with the New Zea- 
land background, 
she fitted the scene 
to perfection. Her 
coarse, bushy hair 
hung down to her 
heavy shoulders, 
her bare feet lov- 
ing the earth so to 
speak, and her free 
Sit mide takernic 
dominion of all 
tehivayty aernaneny.e:s 
could survey. Her 
brother, a boy of 
twenty, and his young wife, spent some days with them, splashing 
the night with laughter at their bath, and toning the day down 
to comfort with sentimental songs upon the veranda. And for 
labor, for the bread that is supposed to bring sweat upon our 
brows, they waded the mud banks of the river for eels. Ah, 
those eels. How many a Maori war was fought over their eel 
beds. And though wealth and jewels and palaces become their 
lot, an eel feast is still more dear to Maori than stew to an 
Irishman or spaghetti to an Italian. Eels are never disowned. 
But a certain shyness takes possession of them when pressed 
to do some of the native women’s dances. And the evening’s 
revelries are decried by princes and pakhea-Maori (a white man 
who lives with the natives) as the cavorting of “Those mad 
Maoris.” 

Once while hiking on the bleak mesa above the volcanic Lake 
Taupo, night overtook me many miles before I reached any 
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Today they lead a peace- 
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habitation. A violent storm came on just as I saw in the dis- 
tance a lamplight in a window and I hurried on for shelter. It 
was nine o’clock before I knocked at the door, and heard a 
sleepy bass voice call out in perfect English, “Who’s there ?’ 
Timidly I answered, “Me.” The door opened and a husky, 
portly dark-skinned man bid me welcome with: “Come on in, 
Mr. American.” ‘American,’ I said, in astonishment, “how do 
you know I am an American?’ “Aw, go on,” he said, “you 
can’t fool me, I lived too long in your country. I studied medi- 
cine at the University of Chicago.” Here, then, was a Maori 
doctor, with his two stout daughters, living upon this wild plain, 
miles and miles from civilization, and extending to me such hos- 
pitality as many in civilization would flatly deny me. 

Weeks later I was trudging over a mountain pass and came, 
at noon; upon a upland native pah (village). The village was 
deserted. From but one hut there issued a thin stream of smoke, 
so I peeped in at the door to find the dark interior blinding to 
my sun-strained eyes. In a moment my sight was adjusted to 
the cool night within and I discerned an elderly couple reclining 
upon their couches, like twin beds, with a campfire glowing in 
between. These were built-in beds, on the floor in a sort of 
alcove with a small opening in the roof above for chimney. The 
old man was suffering from lumbago, and his wife rose to greet 
me. She was preparing the noon repast, boiling water for tea. 
His halting English helped much, and I learned from him that 
the people of the pal were all down in the fields in the valley 
below, but he remained, his age and ague no longer permitting 
action. True to human nature the world over, he was lamerting 
the changes that had come over his world and looking longingly 
back upon those good old days when the law and his breath were 
one, and the young did not know more than their elders. 

And for Maoriland, those young were holding council in 
strange places. At one small village I observed a group of people 
with an officer of the law, before a small building. The heat 
of the day had loosened the tar on the roadway. One ancient 
Maori dame sat upon her haunches close to the wall, smoking 
her pipe somewhat restlessly. From one of the group I learned 
that the local native king was being tried because he had assisted 
his son in evading the conscription act. Approaching the officer 
I asked, chattily, “But, can’t the king gain release for his son, 
the crown prince, from serving as a common soldier?” “King 
be damned,” said the officer in full rich cockney, ‘“‘we’ll show him 
who’s ruling round here.” And yet, the white men were pro- 
testing everywhere against the sending of the Maori to the front, 
because, whatever else New Zealanders may be ready to do for 
their beloved England, they are not willing to lose their beloved 
protegés who already belong to a dying race. These they have 
protected by most favored legislation, their lands are held invio- 
late for them, and their representatives occupy seats in Parlia- 


Compared to Australia, New Zealand appears to be merely two rather 
insignificant islands, but actually the country is slightly larger than 


Great Britain and it has a total length of over a thousand miles. Dis- 

covered by the Dutch explorer Tasman in 1642, New Zealand was not 

colonized until the nineteenth century. It was created a separate colony 
of Great Britain in 1841 
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THE MAORI GREETING 

In this odd manner Maori friends greet one another. Noses are pressed 

gently together, hands are clasped and a curious low murmur signifies 

joy in the meeting. Even stalwart men salute one another in this way 
and after long absences it is not uncommon to see them weep. 
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ment in Wellington, where they often serve as able legislators. 


I met one of these magnificent examples of Maoridom when, 


in the capital, Wellington. A man of broad education, of genial 
nature and a vigorous protagonist of his people. But however 
much the British may look after them, they are kept in their 
place. During my stay in Dunedin one of the most recent and 
perhaps most picturesque, albeit tragic, attempts of the Maoris 
to regain racial-spiritual self-fulfillment took place. A native 
priest had gathered round him quite an extensive following and 
built for himself a home-like structure without base, and there 
called his people to worship. The rites and their implications 
were not to the liking of imperial-democratic-Christian Britain. 
It seems that the priest was stirring up the Maoris to rebellion. 
It was almost childishly pathetic, for there are but 45,000 Maoris 
to a million and a half British. Nevertheless none could tell 
where it would lead to. The uprising resulted in a posse of 
British pursuing the priest and his small band. After a few 
passes of bullets, capture became a matter of course. Arrest 
followed, and the Maoris will probably never again even think 
of taking matters into their own hands. 

For you see, New Zealand is hardly any longer even a Maori 
show place. At the central tourist sections, the Maori is still 
the attraction. Here and there, elsewhere, he wanders about like 
a cowboy on Broadway. New Zealand is now so totally British 
that it seems hardly colonial. Primarily agricultural, wanting in 
sufficient population to make herself vigorously industrial, New 
Zealand has reproduced English even to the distribution of the 
Scotch and Irish after the British manner, only of course—being 
below the equator—upside down. Dunedin, in the South, one 
of the four large cities, is Scotch, mist, cold weather, scones and 
all. Christ Church is English to the marrow, and even the little 


brook that runs through it is named Avon, after the home of the | 


great English bard. Wellington, affecting the manner of all 
capital cities, would be a composite of all the elements making 
up the Briton, but for the want of an amalgam and for the fact 
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land without strikes is even in some measures behind the times, 
paying the penalty for progress by making things “‘too good” to 
justify further change. Since this is not a study of social wel- 
fare in the antipodes, but a travel sketch, it is not necessary to 
dwell upon the whys and the wherefores. Here we are con- 
cerned with the basic realities, the things that being unalterable, 
except as time and the elements affect their ways, form the char- 
acter of a place and thereby make their appeal to the wanderer 
and the seeker after things that are different. And in this, the 
love of nature, New Zealand ranks perhaps only second to—no, 
I was going to say Japan, but that would be an exaggeration. 
The New Zealanders love to walk, love to parade their streets, 
to stroll, stick in hand, out upon their hills and along their 
beaches, to camp on the dunes and hold carnivals on the sea- 
shore—and to go to the municipal baths for a morning plunge, 
with towel thrown over the shoulder. Perhaps this is not even 
as deeply significant as the same things elsewhere; perhaps it is 
merely that the cities being in the 100,000 class and under, and 
the islands covering the area of England and Scotland, the New 
Zealanders must perforce seem to be more observant of nature, 
there being little of man to observe. Be that as it may, I still 
feel safe in saying that New Zealanders do love nature inordi- 
nately, and their retaining native names for hills and mountains 
and lakes and streams is greatly to their credit. 

Socially, this love of nature had its advantages and its disad- 
vantages. As a stranger, I found it the easiest road to human 
contact. My stock rose high in the estimation of the people I 
met when I set out upon a walking tour through the islands. 
Everyone here and there expressed a wish that he were free to 
join me. To introduce me to some local scenes about Auckland 
one young reporter took me over the mountains to the Tasman 
Sea one week-end. And when I left on the great trek, I carried 
with me more substantial proof of good-will than God-be-with-ye 
—a dozen intimate letters of introduction to friends who took 
them to heart and me as well. So that even weeks later, after I 
had tramped hundreds of miles and had sojourned in Napier for 
three weeks, as I reached Palmerton North, I was greeted by 
Mi ssthe «kin of friends in Auckland who claimed they had been 
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Courtesy New Zealand Government worried by my failure to put in an appearance. For three days 
New een Ne two largest cities are both pictarety modern in area they entertained me in their little cottage, built for them by the 
ance Wellington, the capital, is seen above; below is Auckland’s government, and bid me God speed with another introduction to 


principal thoroughfare. 
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that politics engenders schism rather than glue. Auckland enna 
is English in its buildings, American in its outlook, Trish NATURAL WON- 
in its politics, and antipodean in its detachment. Fo DERS OF NEW 
those who are still uncertain in their own minds as to ZEALAND 
the British character of New Zealand, and think that, after 4 Or eoincenmievare 
all, the black-faced savage must still lie somewhere below ety of lakes, fiords, 
the surface, the names of the cities will prove conclusive; waterfalls, moun- 
for those who deplore the passing of the native, the tains and volcanoes 
| : : : hs _ make New Zealand 
‘names of all things in nature will be convincing. Among (0. of the most 
cities and streets, such names as these abound—Hamilton,  heautiful countries in 
Napier, Palmerston, Picton, Nelson and Canterbury. But the world. At the 
‘nature has been christened by the aborigines—Rotorua, tight are Sutherland 
T W i Walk N He Pahutak Falls, the highest in 
aupo, Wanganui, Waikato, Ngaruawahia, Pahutakawa, jn. World, When in 
and a host of other musical terms that make conversation food these waters 


with any New Zealander fascinating and exotic in the make a clean jump 
of 1904 feet. Below 


aeeenre: is one of the fiords 
For above all else, the New Zealander loves nature. <6 numerous along 
Politics, labor conditions, old-age pensions, infantile mor- the coast. 


tality, conciliation 
and arbitration 
were for long the 
main claims of 
New Zealand to 
the attention of 
the world. Time 
and the war have 
altered this most 
radically. In ideal 
‘social conditions, 
while New Zea- 
land ‘Still ranks 
high, many lands, 
like America and 
even Europe, have 
outstripped these 
pioneers. The [yy 
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SERENITY AND PEACE 


The old houses that line the canals breathe the 

atmosphere of medieval times. Bruges, the illus- 

trious metropolis of trade, is dead; but the sleeping 

city of today remains one of the most beautiful in 
Europe. 


LRAVEL 


GABLED ROOFS AND SPIRES 


Once the canals of Bruges were busy waterways 
on which rich cargoes were transported, now they 
are almost deserted save for small boats carrying 
local traffic. This vista shows the lovely Quai de 
Rosarie with the belfry tower at the right. 


cAlong, the Waterways of Bruges 


The City That Once Rivaled Venice— 
Glories of a Brilliant Past 


By A. H. COOPER-PRICHARD 


Bruges. Dijon, Strassburg, even Nancy, above all, 

Avignon, are picturesque. Bruges is poetic: there is a dif- 
ference. The other four, and many another old-world city be- 
sides, have declined from a past when they were of the utmost 
importance, and today are withered, sleeping, forlorn. Bruges 
is somewhat more than these. She has played a still more im- 
portant part than any of them in the history of mankind, and 
was infinitely richer and more populous; while, today, she does 
not merely sleep forlorn and withered, as they do: she is “dead,” 
and in a subtle sense more than can be said of any one of them. 
Yet it is not a fleshless death, like that of Aix-en-Provence, for 
instance, which has a melancholy aspect, as though its past were 
as dead as ancient Egypt. Aix-en-Provence has no link what- 
soever with the present, it is merely dried bones and _ dust. 
Flanders still lives and flourishes, only infinitely lessened in her 
importance by time, not yet extinguished. 

And so, too, Bruges. Her lace is still esteemed and she has 
her market days. Her quaint curved narrow streets are filled 
with laughing thoughtless tourists. Her renowned bells ring 
out their melodious messages to mankind as in the olden time. 
And yet the death of time lies also upon her, as one cannot help 
feeling wandering in these selfsame streets, whenever the tourists 
are out of sight and hearing, and gazing down into her silent 
canals, so different from the canals of Strassburg, which sleep 
too, sleep but are not dead. Life, and the old life also, still 
gathers at their margins. Here there is death. 


| THE word “picturesque” seems too grandiose as applied to 


GLIMPSES ALONG STREETS AND WATERWAYS 
The population of Bruges, which reached 200,000 in-the fifteenth century, has dwindled to 
a handful of people, a few of whom still try to keep up the city’s reputation for lace. At 
the left is the spire of the twelfth century Cathedral of Notre Dame. 


But what a death it is!’ Not the death from wornout old age 
and senile decay. Rather is it, in appearance at least, the 
premature death of a young maiden on the eve of her bridal, 
her cheeks still holding the glow of life. Nothing has changed; 
her hands are still white, her yet rounded form is clad in white 
garments, an orange wreath upon her head, whose flaxen locks 
lie spread out as in life. 

Such is Bruges, Bruges le Morte. Let us pause for a mo- 
ment to consider what she was. Today, if we withdraw the 
tourists, mostly English and North Americans, who throng her 
on every holiday, and consider only her native inhabitants, her 
numbers are altogether negligible. In the fourteenth and fif- 
teenth centuries the population had reached 200,000. Today a 
few old women and an ever-lessening quantity of younger ones 
faintly keep up the glimmering reputation of her lace. At the 
period we speak of she rivaled Venice as the headquarters of 
the trade of the Mediterranean and the East. Then one stormy 
day at sea Vasco di Gama. rounded the Cape of Good Hope, 
and a change began in regard to that famous trade. Before 
many years Venice became the show city of past greatness, the 
undisturbed seaweed gathering thicker and thicker at the feet of 
her marble palaces. At the same time the streets of Bruges, 
“the Venice of the North,’ where the stones had been worn 
smooth by the armies of workmen which each morning and eve- 
ning had trodden them to and from their work in her numerous 
workshops, now became the lonely haunt of canons, monks and 
sacristans, and grew green wherever their sandaled feet failed 


The other views 


show typical glimpses of the city. 
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habitually to tread. The maid had been laid aside in her virgin 
tomb, as had that other bride on the deeper toned Adriatic. 
Bruges was dead. 

Her princely merchants are now only names to be recollected 
‘by the learned; but four of her sons live forever in their work, 
the painters Memling, Portous 
and John and Gerard de Bruges. 
At 84 Rue St. Catherine is a tiny 
museum crowded, for want of 
space, with some of the most 
famous canvases of, the four; 
but above all worthy of visiting 
for the sake of the world-re- 
nowned Van Eyck, “The Nativi- 
ty.” The courteous curator, him- 
self a mine of local information 
and poetic appreciation of the 
unique charm of Bruges, told us 
that ere long these priceless 
masterpieces would be housed in 
a museum infinitely more worthy 
of them. 

After the Belfry, the greatest 
glory of Bruges is the “Chasse 


THE HEART OF THE CITY 


Above the Grand Place at Bruges rises the great octagonal tower 
of the Belfry containing the chimes celebrated by Longfellow. 
Built in the thirteenth century the tower rises to the height of 353 
feet and commands a superb view. At the left is seen part of 
the richly sculptured facade of the Hotel de Ville where the 
‘Counts of Flanders used to show themselves to the people from 
one of the windows and swear to maintain the laws of the city. 


de Ste. Ursule,” not merely the greatest masterpiece of 
Memling among so many of his splendid works, but the 
most exquisite of all Flemish paintings. This is among 
other treasures from his hand in a museum exclusively 
devoted to them in rooms set apart in the Hépital St. 
Jean. To a minuteness of brush work exceeding the 
furthest excesses of Meissonier, Memling added a depth 
of coloring which words altogether fail to express, even 
though they were the words of Ruskin; and, above all, 
a spiritual quality of course entirely lacking in the modern 
painter. 

In this same hospital there is also a dispensary still in 
use, which is kept exactly as it was in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, together with the quaint blue and white figured 
porcelain jars for the drugs and the richly carved oaken 
chests for holding the linen. 

One need merely walk through a few short streets of 
little Bruges to go from the Memlings in the hospital 
to the Boutet-de-Monvelesque atrocities which attempt to 
depict the history of Bruges sprawling all over the walls of the 
glorious Salle des Echevins in the Hotel de Ville; but what a 
depth of artistic difference! However, the Hall in itself more 
than repays our visit with its drooping cupolas all along the 
ceiling, like the hanging bells of a line of purple flowers. 

The huge theatrical canvas depicting the tragic death of 
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Mary of Burgundy in the lower hall from the point of view of 
art is not distinguished. Regarded as a page of history, how- 
ever, and not as a painting, the scene is dramatic enough. Like 
the Boutet-de-Monvelesque pictures in the hall above it only 
shows what can be done by brush work in recording historical 
scenes without trespassing in the very least within the sphere of 
art. If we bear this sufficiently in mind, the scene of Mary’s 
death is interesting enough. It is winter, winter in the Arden- 
nes. The snow lies heavily on the ground of the open spaces 
in the drear woodland. The sky is characteristically overcast 
with dark hurrying clouds. Coid and damp are in the air. The 
court hunts with falcons. The Duchess, better mounted and a 
magnificent horsewoman, has outstripped the rest. But her 
horse has slipped on a patch of ice and thrown its rider. The 
foremost of the party find her dead body entangled in the reins 
of the struggling steed behind a fallen tree. The event was 
fraught with the most important and fearful consequences for 
the Netherlands, which henceforth passed to the House of 
Hapsburg. 

Beside the Hotel de Ville is the exquisite chapel of the Holy 
Blood (Chapelle St. Sang), where in a grail of the early Mid- 
dle Ages is preserved a few drops of the blood which flowed 
down from the side of Jesus when the soldier pierced him with 
his lance on the cross. If you should happen to be there on the 
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LOOKING DOWN FROM THE BELFRY 


The view from the Belfry at Bruges embraces the sea and extends to Courtai 
on the south and Ghent on the east. 
the public square with the Hotel de Ville on the right and the venerable gabled 
houses of the old burghers directly ahead. 
the monument to Jan Breidel and Peter de Coninc, who led the citizens of Bruges 


Here we are looking directly down on 
In the center of the square is seen 


in the “Battle of Spurs” at Courtai. 


first Monday after the second of May, you may, it is said, be- 

hold this blood in the liquid condition which it annually assumes : 

on that anniversary. Upon that occasion, too, there are religious 

processions along the quaint. little streets, and the quays of the 

silent canals, then thronged by a vast multitude of the faithful 
(Continued on page 53) 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


SEVEN WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 
Anthony Fiala 
SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
L.-S. Rowe, 
Director-General, Pan-American 
Union. 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
Lucian §, Kirtland 


THE ANNUAL CLUB DINNER 

One of the most successful and inter- 
esting dinners of the National Travel Club 
in many years was held on Saturday night, 
May 17, at the Hotel Commodore, New 
York. A large number of members from 
many parts of the world were present. 
The principal speakers of the evening were 
André Roosevelt and Sydney Greenbie. 
Mr. Roosevelt, who has spent a number 
of years on the island 
of Bali, gave a graphic 
description of that 
fortunate fragment of 
the Orient which has 
been described as “the 
world’s last paradise,” 
and he illustrated his 
talk with a remarkable 
moving picture of the 
glamours of Balinese 
life. Mr. Sydney Green- 
bie, veteran traveler 
and author of a num- 
ber of important travel 
books, described the 
ruins of Angkor Vat 
and the extraordinary 
vanished civilization 
which created them. He concluded his 
talk with an illuminating discussion of 
some important political and economic 
conditions in the Far East. 


HELPRUL BULLETINS 


While many of our members are going 
abroad this summer perhaps even a larger 
number are planning trips to the numer- 
ous delightful vacation lands in our own 
country. The demand for booklets describ- 
ing the various summer vacation lands in 
America has been very marked recently. 
We are, therefore, listing below a number 
of useful bulletins dealing with America 
and in particular with those places where 
one may spend a delightful vacation. As 
we have said before, the supply of these 
booklets is limited. Members are, there- 
fore, asked to state specifically the places 
in which they are interested and to request 
only those booklets for which they have 
a real need. : 


SEEING AMERICA FIRST 


New York and New England—The 
Catskill Mountains; The Adirondacks; 
The 1,000 Islands; Lake George and Lake 
Champlain; Along the Sunrise Trails of 
Long Island; Mountain and Lake Resorts 


Along the Lackawanna Railroad; Hotels. 


(OES to create and promote inter 
tion on travel and secure concessions for ae ; 

ities; to arouse public interest in the conservation of our natura 
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and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and t SEre 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 
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ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Herbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


and Camps in Maine and New Hamp- 
shire; Summer Resort Manual (Southern 
New England Seashore, Mountain and 
Country Resorts), Hotels, Farms, Cot- 
tages and Camps in New England; Cape 
Cod; Martha’s Vineyard; Rhode Island 
Shores; Nantucket; All Along Shore; 
Lafayette National Park; Bar Harbor; 
National Forest in the Eastern District; 
To the Summit of Mt. Washington; Lake 
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André Roosevelt and Sydney Greenbie were the principal speakers at the annual Club 


dinner, May 17, 1930. 


Winnepesauke ; Lake Sunapee ; Cape Ann. 


New Jersey—Along the Shore; In the 
Foothills; New Jersey Seashore Resorts. 


The South—The Land of the Sky; The 
Gulf Coast; Chickamauga and Adjacent 
3attlefields. 


Cahfornia—California Calls You; Cali- 
fornia Picture Book; California for the 
Tourist; Lake Tahoe; Los Angeles To- 
day; Los Angeles, What to See and How 
to See It; Feeling at Home in San Fran- 
cisco; Sacramento. 

Texas—Sunny San Antonio. 

The Southwest Apache Trail. of 
Arizona; Arizona Winter; Carlsbad Cav- 
erns; Indian Detour; To California: 
Colorado and Utah Rockies; Colorado’s 
Mountain Playgrounds; Colorado Sum- 
mer; Colorado Playgrounds; Pike’s Peak 
Region; Colorado Under the Turquoise 
Sky; Scenic Colorado and Utah; Come 
Up to Colorado; Teton Mountain Route 
to Yellowstone Park; The Cody Road to 
Yellowstone; The Colorado Way to Yel- 
lowstone. 

The Pacific Northwest—Seattle aud the 
Charmed Land; Ten Vacation Days in 
Seattle; In the Green Summer Play- 


' ground Around Spokane; The Evergreen 
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Playground, Tacoma, Seattle, Bellingham, 
Vancouver, Victoria; Spokane, the Power - 
City; Greeters’ Tourist Guide to ‘Spo- 
kane; Our Spokane; Spokane and the 
Inland Empire of the Pacific Northwest; 
Alaska, Atlin and the Yukon; Alaska 
Steamship Company; British Columbia _ 
Coast Service; To Alaska via Seattle 
Gateway; Tacoma, the Hub of the Ever- 
green Playground; Portland, Oregon, 
Featuring the Colum- 
bia River Highway; 
Recreate in Oregon; 
Oregon, the Vacation 
State, Land of Oppor- 
tunity; Northeastern 
Wyoming. 

Canada — Resorts in 
the Canadian Pacific 
Rockies: Pace 
Rockies; Pacific Coast 
Tours Through the 
Canadian Rockies; 
Golf in Canada; Bun- 
galow Camps in On- 
tario; Bungalow 
Camps in the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies; Lake 
Windermere Camp; 
Hunting and Fishing in New Brunswick ; 
French River; Highlands of Ontario; 
Lake of Bays; Algonquin Park; Resorts 
in Ontario; Quebec, Historic and Pic- 
turesque; Quebec Resorts; Prince Ed- 
ward Island, the Garden of the Gulf; 
Camping in Canada; Fishing in Canada; 
The Story of Newfoundland. 

Hawau—The Story of Hawaii. 

National Parks—Rocky Mountains Na- 
tional Park; Crater Lake National Park; 
Sequoia and) General Grant National 
Park; Mt. Rainier National Park; Zion 
National Park; Hawaii National Park; 
Yellowstone National Park; Yosemite 
Park; Glacier National Park; The Grand 
Canyon; The Petrified Forest National 
Monument; Hot Springs National Park. 


WATER TRIPS 


If you are planning to spend your vaca- 
tion on the water we have booklets con- 
taining suggested trips from one day to 
two weeks. Our waters offer many pos- 
sibilities for interesting holidays. 


RULY, £930 


Over a century 
before the 

Pilgrims landed 
at Plymouth ~o 


iN esvfoundiand was a rendezvous for seafolk and for 
fishermen from Western Europe . . . Today, although 
Newfoundland is still comparatively an unknown land 
— increasing numbers of tourists — and men who fish 
_ for sport — come for rest and recreation in the sea- 
washed air of The Great Island. A country compound- 
ed of the old and the new, the quaint and the strange. 
A delightful land — and its hospitable people invite 


you to share their summer pleasures. 


An illustrated booklet, “The Story of Newfoundland,” will be 
sent you gratis from the Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
53-B Journal Building, Boston, Mass., or the Newfoundland 
Tourist and Publicity Commission, St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
or any local travel agency. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Itinerant Sightseers ? 


Travellers in Europe are themselves largely respon- 
sible for the status assigned to them in each locality. 
Irrespective of the “home port,” Vienna, Paris, Rome, 
New York, Budapest, the amenities of travel are ac- 
corded the cosmopolitan, while the itinerant sightseer, 
though he pays and pays, remains an outsider. 

No factor has more to do with this condition than 
the handling of travel funds—which should be imme- 
diately available in local currency and give to the trav- 
eller the prestige of a well-known 
European Bank. B. C. I. Travellers 
Cheques meet these conditions, 
Banca Commerciale 


Send for descriptive 
Booklet No. 12C 


because the 
@ Italiana is the largest commercial 
bank on the Continent, has a world- 
wide organization, and its Travellers 
Cheques are issued in Lire, Francs, 
Pounds and Dollars. 


YOUR BANK 


or Steamship Agent 
can furnish 


Bec. 1. 


TRAVELLERS 
CHEQUES 


or get them for you 


B. C. I. Travellers Cheques are sold 
free of Commission and Expense 


BANCA COMMERCIALE ITALIANA 


Head Office: Milan, Italy 


Our New York Behan 
can supply t 


controlled affiliates 


Combined resources of Peewieciene ea 2 $800, O00, O00. OO 
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HAMBURG-AMERICAN 


AROUND 
THE WORLD 


ONF LHES Ss S| (RESOLUTE 


“QUEEN OF CRUISING STEAMSHIPS” 


A lifetime’s experience in 140 days! A vast and 
vivid panorama of the world’s scenic wonders—a 
gorgeous pageant of different peoples, contrasting 
customs—on the “Voyage of Your Dreams.’ 33 
strange lands—including Egypt and the Holy 
Land—Somaliland and a Tour Across India—Indo- 
China and Siam—Angkor Wat and the Island of 
Bali—Ceylon, Java and Borneo—China, Japan and 
Hawaii. Drink in their mysterious beauty—gather 
their exquisite silks, carvings and curios. And all the 
ang you are enjoying the luxury and cool comfort 
of the “Queen of Cruising Steamships.”’ 


EAS T WARD Rates, $2000 and up, include 
FROM NEW YORK an extraordinary program of 
JANUARY 6, 1931 shore excursions to innumer- 


Visiting each country able points of scenic and 
at the ideal season historic interest. 


TO THE 
MEDITERRANEAN 


- ADRIATIC 


ON THE LUXURIOUS 


S. S. HAMBURG 


Here is The Mediterranean Cruise de Luxe for 
1931. Never before has there been any like it! 
Every country bordering the Mediterranean and 
Adriatic will be visited. And your floating hotel is 
the modern and beautiful S. S. Hamburg—famous 
for cuisine and service. The cruise follows the 
seasons—outward along the Coast of Africa; 


homeward along the European Coast. 
70 memorable days (New York 

to New York). The price, includ- FROM 

ing @ great program of shore excur- 

sions, is $950-and up, with return NEW YORK 


passage from Hamburg, Cherbourg 
or Southampton by any ship of 


JAN. 31, 1931 
the Line up to Dec. 31, 1931. 


Write for descriptive literature of the 
cruise in which you are interested. 


HAM BURG- 
AMERICAN 
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Branches in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle Montreal, 
Toronto, Regina, Edmonton, or local steamship agents. 


NEW YORK 


Or. more dive 


then let’s see 
what the market 
is doing! 


Truly marvelous is the vast cycle of 
service which invests the passenger 
to Europe on the LEVIATHAN, World’s 
Largest Ship. Distance cannot make 
him a victim of market upheavals! 
Less than sixty seconds from the fa- 
mous Pompeian Pool is a completely 
equipped brokerage office ...the 
big board... up-to-the-minute quo- 
tations ... experts to phone orders. 
Ship-to-shore telephone service to 
any American exchange... and a 
private phone in your stateroom. 
Yet withal this mammoth flyer is a 
pleasure ship ... there's the gor- 
geous Club Leviathan...a sprightly 
. “Talkies” 


...sun-swept decks for golf, tennis, 


Ben Bernie orchestra. . 

a“ . a“ . 
and ‘sun-tanning ...an American 
cuisine that is an epicurean marvel 
...and impeccable personal ser- 


vice from stewards who speak your 


own language. To Europe? Sail on 
the LEVIATHAN! 


ceAn Imperial eMetropolis of Old China 


(Continued from page 16) 


of masonry, from the inner side of 
which hangs what appears at first 
sight to be a fluttering curtain, but 
which proves to be a beautiful piece 
of irregular rock formation, left un- 
touched by the sculptor, with typical 
Chinese reverence. 

Ling Yin, the largest and most 
elaborate of Hangchow’s temples, is 
entered through a sculptured cave 
whose rock carvings are continued a 
considerable distance along the outer 
walls, with the Laughing Buddha, 
Messiah of Chinese Buddhists, de- 
picted in the midst of a group of 
his disciples. Broad and shady ave- 
nues lead to the formally laid out 
grounds and buildings, and, as is 
typical of the Chinese house of wor- 
ship, the first of these is an entrance 
temple, where the guardian gods, of 
terrifying mien, keep watch, two on 
either side of the doorway. The 
Laughing Buddha presides in the 
central space. The door at his back 
opens on the spacious courtyard of 
the main temple, which is an impos- 
ing triple-roofed edifice, with orange- 
tinted walls, and paneled doors of 
carved lattice work, beautiful in de- 
sign and workmanship. 

Ling Yin began actually, but on a 
much smaller scale, in the third cen- 
tury soon after the arrival of its 
founder, an Indian priest. From the 
ninth century, onward, it began to 
expand and today bears the impress 
of the Tang, Sung and Manchu dy- 
nasties, with the republican régime 
registered in the excellent state of 
preservation of buildings and art 
treasures—Buddhist doctrines being 
evidently better understood than the 
principles of popular government. 
The shrine, as is customary, occu- 
pies the center of the building, with 
a standing figure of the Great 
Buddha Sakyamuni (Gautama) tow- 
ering aloft into the darkness, some 
forty feet, a golden swastika shining 
brightly on his breast. At his right 
hand stands Amitabha, ruler over 
the Western Heaven, as the Chinese 
term Nirvana. Yao Shih, the Great 
Physician, is at his left, these three 
figures being in some indefinable way 
symbolic of all the states of con- 


sciousness of man, past, present and 
future. The Kings of Heaven, wear- 
ing royal crowns, are ranged in 
niches along the sides of the build- 
ing, and at the rear are the twelve 
guardians of the Chinese cycle of 
years. Here, too, magnificently en- 
shrined, is the Goddess of Mercy, 
Kwan Yin, standing back to back 
with Sakyamuni. Other halls contain 
the Five Hundred Buddhas among 
whom Marco Polo has been stated 
to be represented—erroneously, how- 
ever. 

It is not until the end of a day of 
exploration, when the chairbearers 
have deposited their burdens, and 
the latter are ensconced in easy 
chairs on the veranda of West Lake 
Hotel, that one comes at length to 
realize the holiday-resort aspect of 
Hangchow. To all appearances, yon- 
der flotilla of gay little craft, cano- 
pied in white or yellow, has been 
skimming the gleaming surface of 
the lake the livelong day, with Chi- 
nese family parties facing each other 
sedately across little round tables 
with the tea things set out on the 
white cloths. Gradually, however, as 
the sun drops behind the hills, the 
merry chug-chug of the engines 
grows fainter and fainter, and is 
stilled, finally, when night falls, and 
the gay little boats cuddle against the 
bank in sleep. 

A divine silence descends all at 
once, and reigns supreme for a space, 
until the voices of tiny winged crea- 
tures begin to gather momentum, lit- 
tle by little, for their nightly paean 
of praise. The lake shimmers faintly 
under its star-spangled canopy; and 
the distant city becomes a fairyland 
of twinkling lights, which the lake 
appears to like, for it catches and 
holds them, drawing them out to the 
greatest possible length. Presently 
there will be a moon—there is always 
a moon at Hangchow—perhaps only 
a silver crescent, or, if one has chos- 
en wisely, with an eye to poetic 
climaxes, it will be that fully rounded 
orb that glows with sublime and spe- 
cial radiance over the hills and the 
lake of Hangchow. 


The Glamour of “Poland’s Countryside 


(Continued from page 28) 


ant is second only to his religious 
faith. He is the bulwark of the na- 
tion, the hope of the future. For 
centuries he has gone his way re- 
gardless of politics and principalities, 
toiling without cessation, not only to 
make himself and his family entirely 
self-supporting, but to produce food- 
stuffs and textiles for his nobility 
and for export to other lands. To- 
day, in an era of commercial and in- 
dustrial development, when every na- 
tion has drained its agricultural dis- 
tricts in the development of cities, 
when the man with the hoe has yield- 
ed all palms to the man with the 
machine there are few countries in 
the world who can boast so firm a 
national foundation as Poland. Here 
there is no need for a “back to the 
land” movement, for the peasants 
have never left it, except in time of 
war when they offered themselves 


most bravely for their country’s de- 
fense, and through immigration, 
which, in spite of everything, has 
not depleted their vast numbers. 

Needless to say, these conditions 
cannot last forever and even now 
the peasant is seeking from a liberal 
government more land to  cul- 
tivate. He is insisting on greater 
educational advantages for his chil- 
dren than he himself has had. The 
days of Poland’s picturesque peas- 
antry are numbered. The seeker 
after medieval survivals, will not, a 
few years hence, find the peaceful 
landscape of Poland bright with gra- 
cious men and women who, when 
they meet each other, say quietly: 
“Blessed be the Lord Jesus Christ,” 
and who expect the reply, “For ages 
and ages.” Now they are as they 
have been for ages and ages, but 
change is coming, 
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‘TRAY EL 


country for your perfect val 
cation! Pleasure beckon 
every taste. Sight-seeing a 
Niagara Falls and Mackina 
Island — golfing — riding — 
swimming —camping— fish) 
ing—or just plain loafin 
. you're going to ha 
a wonderful time! 
You'll travel, of course, o 
the giant D & C steamers— 
finest on inland seas. Clean 
airy staterooms, social halls 
radios, excellent cuisine, or 


chestras, social hostesses 
deck sports. ) 
DAILY SERVICE _—| WAY R.T.. 
Detroit- Buffalo $5 $10 


Detroit-Cleveland $3 


$ 5.56 
3 SAILINGS WEEKLY 
Fares include meals and berth 


Detroit-Chicago $31 
Detroit to Mackinac Is, $15 $26.51 
Chicago to Mackinac Is. $16 $27.5) 


Tickets,reservations fram any 
authorized tourist agency 
Liberal Stop-over Privileges. Tour 
ist autos carried at rate and hall 
for R.T. Send today for , illus) 
trated ‘‘Vacation Days.’’ 


DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 
_[l=? E. H. McCracken, P. T. M. 


5 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 
) | 
Seeing BRITAIN~ 


Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, Stratford-on-Avon | 


Your trip to Europe is not complete without 
a visit to Beautiful Britain! Its Historic 
Castles and Museums, its lovely countryside, 
famous University Towns and innumerable 
other attractions invite you. With an organ- 
ization covering the whole of Britain (and 
Europe!) we are in a position to take care | 
of you from the moment you land to the day 
you leave.. Whether you have one day or 
six weeks, we have an itinerary to suit your 
particular wishes. Sightseeing Trips, Hotels, 
Meals and Travel (in most cases by Motor 
Coach—the only way to see the countryside)— 
are included in our prices. 

The following itineraries are selected from | 
our booklet ‘‘On Seeing Britain’’. 

(a) 10 days by Motor Coach to Cambridge, 
York, Edinburgh, Trossachs, Scottish High- 
Jands, Aberdeen, Inverness, Caledonian Canal, 
Scottish and English Lakes, Chester, Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Oxford, Windsor, Eton—$88.00. 

(b) “A Week in London’’—Including First- 
ciass Hotel, Sightseeing Trips by Motor 
Coach (with guide) to Windsor, Eton Cof- 
lege, Hampton Court, Stoke Poges, Oxford, 
Canterbury, Round London and the “Under- 
world’? at Night; and a Stall at any theatre 
selected—$63.00. 

(c) Specimen. European Trip: 25 days to 
Brussels, Cologne (by Rhine Steamer to May- 
ence), Freiburg (Black Forest), Lucerne, Grim- 
sel and Furka Passes, Interlaken, Montreux 
(for Geneva), Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Genoa, Monte Carlo, Avignon, Paris. In- 
cluding Travel, First-class Hotels, Meals, 
Sightseeing Trips, Hh Transfers, etc., (no 
night travel) —$319.0' 

Mail a card now ee a free copy of this 
publication giving further particulars of the 
above, and many other attractive trips, to 
Travel, 7 West 16th Street, New York, or to 


FULLER & YOUNG 
62, George St., Baker St., London, England 


and EUROPE 


mULY, 1930 


FINEST VIEW 
EAST OF 
THE ROCKIES 


What 
mountains, 


Forest Hills Hotel 


FRANCONIA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE a panorama of 


woods and 


sky is spread before your 


gaze at this ideal vacation 
resort in the beautiful 
White Mountains! 


Here every sport awaits 
you, making it a tavorite 
colony for sport lovers. 


You and all the family 
will enjoy the splendid 
accommodations and hos- 
pitable Abbott Service, 
assuring comfort without 
extravagance. 


Booklet on request. 


Abbott Hotels Corporation 


Kari P. Apsott, President 
New York Office: 


HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Telephone: PLAZA 4500 


ANCHORS AWEIGH! 


The ship strains toward departure. Then horizons widen. 
The coasts of adventure swim into view. Land ahoy! 
At once you savor the color of foreign ports. And all 
the while you’re seated in your armchair . reading 
a book! ; 


DOWN THE TIBER AND 
UP TO ROME 


By HAROLD DONALDSON' EBERLEIN, 
GEOFFREY MARKS and FRANK A. WALLIS 


Three gay adventurers in a black rubber canoe, seven feet long 
by three feet wide! Navigating the impassable rapids at 
Il Forello, speeding through craggy gorges, lazing and dream- 
ing over the wide plains of the Campagna, the sudden guests 
of friendly Italians—viewing the romance of castles and towns 
old in story but seldom seen by the usual traveler. Frontispiece 
in color and 12 illustrations from drawings made on the spot 


by Frank A. Wallis. rah : - : - $3.00 


LITTLE KNOWN ENGLAND 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


Land of ‘hidden romance, towns and valleys away from routine 
travel, fresh exploration into places whose very name conjures 
up the dewy meadows and the stirring history of England! No 
matter how many times you have visited England, this book 
will bring you a description of fascinating places which you 
have missed. With numerous illustrations and maps - $5.00 


LIPPINCOTT 


WASHINGTON SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 


MODERN 
ROMANCE 


pee PEN LOUSTES 
AND TENNIS 


AP 
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Young lovers make sentimental pilgrimages to 
the graves of Gompachi and Komursaki, the 
Abelard and Heloise of the East...or go to 
the baseball games played in keen rivalry by 
the Japanese colleges. Bright-hued pilgrims 
make merry on their way to the cycle of 
blossoms... or play tennis at the vivacious 
resorts. The ageless past colors finely the 
progressive and industrious present where fast 
trains and hurrying machines speed through 
enchanting landscapes and by picturesque 
villages. Everywhere the visitor meets the 
grace of heart-warming hospitality, and the 
vivid fun of contemporary diversions. 


First vision of the immemorial and yet very 
modern Orient, and first experience of 
Japanese hospitality is your reward on the 
world-circling fleet of the N.Y.K. Line, 
speeding to 
JAPAN, CHINA, AND THE PHILIPPINES, 
WITH STOP-OVER AT HONOLULU 


Magnificent suites offer you their rest and 
beauty. Deep swimming pools yield the re- 
freshment of a cool plunge. Well-fitted gym- 
nasiums give play for the health of exercise. 
An exquisite cuisine, to suit every American 
taste, tempts you with the daintiness of its 


abundance 


Regular sailings from San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
$300 up. From Seattle and Victoria direct to the 
Orient $195 up. ***Round-the-World in either 
direction with privilege of stop-over at more ports of 
call than by any other route, $993 up, including rail 
fare to and from your home. ***Around-the-Pacific 
tours with privilege to start from any point enroute. 
Rates from $813.70 up. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules 
and descriptive literature, write Dept. 2 


NPP ON: > LUISE Gas EA 


INE. ORKanee eee 10 Bridge Street—545-5th Avenue 
CHICAGO ate «+ . . «40 No. Dearborn Street 
LOSSANGELES: oo: 2 . .605 So. Grand Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO. Sous by care ® eee 551 Market Street 
SEATILE aie PRP Cl Sh cre 1404-4th Avenue 


Our general agents or any local railroad or steamship agent 
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MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE SUPREME 


Ahlan Wascahlan! 


Welcome!—The padded tread 
of caravan hoofs on cobbles 
centuries old from the 
twilight arches of crooked 
streets comes the tinkle of 
strange music, through doors 
ajar stray faint wisps of hooka 
smoke and a breath of coffee 
fragrant as incense—here a 
splash of sunlight shows a 
native market spread—there 
a Moorish cornice silhouettes 


the cloudless Orient sky. 
Join the Eighth Homeric 


Mediterranean Cruise from 
New York on January 24th. 
Morocco, Southern Spain, 
Algeria,—the long “forgotten” 
Balearics—Malta, with its 
melange of races—a long 
stay in Egypt—the Holy Land 
—tTurkey; the French Riviera 
at its peak of gaiety. And 
aboard, the leisure, the luxury 
and super-comforts of this 
great ship—the largest of all 


cruising steamers. 


Early reservations assure the 
choicest rooms. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington 
Chicago St. Louis San Francisco Los Angeles 
Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


Evil Demons of the Tyrol 


(Continued from page 37) 


Nikolaus Day (December | 6th)— 
this being the great feast-day for 
children in Austria, as Christmas is 
in other parts of the world—he 
heard coming toward him through 
the air the goddess Perchta and her 
band of unbaptized lost souls. “How 
heard?” I interrupted. “I heard the 
swishing sound of their bat-like 
wings,” he replied, “and also their 
unholy cries and imprecations.” He 
was far away from any village, he 
continued, high up on the mountain- 
side. There was no human soul in 
sight or within calling distance; but, 
as luck would have it, he happened 
to be near an empty cowherd hut, 
one which had been used in summer 
when the cattle were being pastured 
on the mountainside. This he hur- 
riedly entered and closed fast the 
door. With cries of rage, Perchta 
and her wild crew circled about the 
hut, and began shaking it. 

The trembling man searched his 
pockets for the rosary which he 
usually carried. In vain. When he 
had changed his clothes to come into 
town, he had stupidly forgotten to 
transfer his rosary from the pocket 
of his old suit. The walls, of the 
hut were apparently no hindrance to 
the vision of the goddess; she was 
cognizant of what was going on 
within. When she saw that the man 
had forgotten his rosary, she gave a 
taunting cry of triumph, echoed by 
all the members of her band. They 
renewed their attacks upon the hut 
which was rocking about the head 
of its trembling occupant. He was 
in despair, for he realized that in a 
moment his shelter would be de- 
stroyed or be pushed down the 
mountainside by the Dreaded One 
and her crew, and that he would be 
at their mercy. Suddenly he thought 
of his knife—the one which every 
peasant carries in his hip pocket in a 
sheath. He remembered that he had 
orice, in an idle moment, carved upon 
the handle of his knife a cross; also 
that the knife had once been in, the 
hands of the village priest, to whom 
he had lent it to prune the plum- 
tree growing against the wall of the 
good father’s house. The recollection 
came as an inspiration. Hastily 
drawing the knife from its sheath, 
he thrust it into the wall of the hut 
on that side against which Perchta 
and her demoniac crew were push- 
ing most heavily, The moment he 
had done this, he said, the goddess 
gave a scream of baffled rage—again 
echoed by her followers—and the 
pushing and shaking of the hut 


ceased. There followed a swishing 
as of wings, gradually growing 
fainter, and long howling cries of 


pain which at last died away in the 


distance. As soon as all was still, 
the man drew his knife out from the 
wall of the hut and, holding it by 
its sheath before him as he ran, so 
that the cross might always be with- 
in the sight of any “Schiache Perch- 
ten,’ or other malicious spirit of the 
air that might be hovering about, re- 
sumed his way homeward, where he 
finally arrived unhurt. 

When the tale was related to me 
I ventured to suggest that possibly 
the peasant had mistaken the howl- 
ing of the wind and its shaking of 
the hut for the machinations of the 
goddess Perchta and her band. He 
assured me that there was no pos- 
sibility of this, as he himself had 
the next day—this time accompanied 
by friends and protected by a real 
crucifix—revisited the scene of the 
preceding night’s adventure, and had 
found the outside walls of the hut 
covered with long and deep 
scratches, made, of course, by the 
finger nails of the dread goddess 
and those of her band. “Or pos- 
sibly her teeth?” another listener 
asked laughingly, in would-be sar- 
casm. ‘Yes, possibly her teeth,” the 
man answered in all seriousness. 
“The teeth of the Dame Perchta are 
furchbar schrecklich” (most terribly 
awful) and he crossed himself. 

The malicious aspect of this 
strange goddess is apparently more 
in evidence at the,;winter season, be- 
tween the feast of St. Nicholas and 
Three Kings’ Day, than at any other 
time. In the spring she exhibits her 
gracious aspect, as the bestower of 
blessings upon crops and flocks. As 
such, and as the leader of the actual 
Beautiful Perchten—benevolent be- 
ings of angelic order ever ready to 
help and to save (such as the Beau- 


tiful One, who, in the guise of a 
shepherd boy shining with light, 
saved the life of the Emperor 


Maximilian I, who when hunting in 
the Tyrol was slipping down the 
precipice still known as “Martins- 
wand”)—She is adored, and dances 
in her honor are held. 

As a result of the graceful dances 
of the Beautiful Perchten and the 
curiously grotesque ones of the 
devil-masked Wild Perchten the 
peasants believe that the goddess in 


her malicious aspect has been pla- 


cated, and in her gracious and 
benevolent one pleased; consequent- 
ly that the fertility of their herds 
and of their crops for the coming 
year is assured. 

Age-old, world-wide, the spring 
dance to the Fertility Goddess! At 
least there is cause for rejoicing that 
the world is not altogether com- 
posed of Main Streets and The Five 
Towns. 
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Around | 
the World 


accommoda- | 


“Special Class” 
tions on the S.S. | 
Johnson” and the S.S.“Presi- @ 


dent Fillmore” of the Dollar 


“President 


Line .. . Large, comfortable 
staterooms with real beds... 
Shore excursions in twenty 
cities... Inland extension trips 

in Japan or India ... Sailing 
from New York, August 14, @ 
August 28, December 4 and wg 
December 18... Write for Y 
booklet 10. 


Franco - Belgiqu 
F 


Tours Co., Inc 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York Ci¥ 


BOOKS 


FOR THE 


Traveler 


LANDS AWAY 
for You AT HOME 


Travel in books this summer to Eng- 
land, Oberammergau, Italy, India, our 
National Parks, Canada, Cape Cod. 
Be thrifty and be travel-wise. Plan, 
your Christmas gifts now. Read your 
gitt books first. Let us ‘‘book’’ your 
Vacation-Gift reading. 
We specialize in Travel Books. ‘% 
Buy direct from us. We pay postage. ; 


Travelers Book Shop 


(The only book shop SPECIALIZING 
in Travel Books) 


11 Broadway New York 


’ ° 4 

Burrow’s Guide to Europ 
al is 

$2.50 Coarse non ee 

sive Guide obtainable. Its specially cle 


maps and plans are in themselves we 
worth the money. 


“THE BRITISH ISLES” - - $1.2 


A complete Guide to the Old Country 
containing ‘comprehensive Gazetteer 
places famous for beauty, history, art a 
architecture; special section on America 
Pilgrim Shrines; lists of “show places 
and leading sporting and social event 
all) the practical information required b 
the traveler, 


THE DUNLOP EUROPEAN ATLA 


The best set of aps for fouring Europ, 


by auto. - - $1.7 
These are a few examples Ke : 
BURROW’S GUIDES 

—a name to keep in mind when traveli 

in the Old Country. 

ED. J. BURROW & CO.., Ltd., 
London and Cheltenham, Eng. 
Burrow’s Information Bureau for America 
Visitors — with Cook’s Tourist Office 0 
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In the White Mountains 
DIXVILLE NOTCH, N.H. 


A Fireproof Hotel of the Highest Standard 
OPEN JUNE 15TH TO OCTOBER Isr 
Accommodations for 800 Guests 
300 Rooms with Private Baths 
Desirable Clientele 


Thirteen hours from New York by train to 
Colebrook, N. H. Station. (Four miles from 
the Canadian Frontier). New state road di- 
rectly to hotel, completed Fall of 1929. 
Instruction in Bridge and Dancing . . . 18-hole 
Championship Golf Course—18-hole Minia- 
ture Golf Course—Polo—Saddle Horses— 
Burros for Mountain Climbing—Good Fishing 
— Tennis — Bathing — Boating — Bowling — 
Billiards 
Talking Moving Pictures—Ten-Piece Orchestra 
Our own farm with dairy products. Tasty 
New England dishes . . . Housekeeping and 
Non-Housekeeping Cottages for rent. Chilled 
Spring Water for drinking piped directly to 
each bedroom in the hotel. 
FRANK DOUDERA, W. C. ENGLISH, 
President Manager 
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Cee a map of 


France and pick out a new holiday this 
summer... Nimes with its Temple of Diana 
... Avignon has its Palace of the Popes with 
a “ghost in every room”... Orange and the 
Roman Theatre... Arles, where one sees the 
loveliest women in France... Marseilles and 
all North Africa a-jostle in the streets and 
Monte Cristo’s island on its sapphire door- 
mat...the Riviera and Grasse with the 
fragrance of a million roses... Corsica sits in 
the blue Mediterranean under a cloudless 
sky...the summer auto car service over the 
routes des Pyrenees...St. Jean de Luz and 
Hendaye for golf...the French Alps and Vosges 
with their dizzy peaks and thermal baths 
...Strasbourg and beautiful Alsace-Lorraine... , 
Rheims and thank heaven for its restoration 
...moonrise from Sacré Coeur and Paris’: 
lights blossoming in the purple gulf below 
...dine in the open, in the Bois...the gay 
beaches and casinos of Le Touquet, Deau- 
ville, Dinard, La Baule and Biarritz where 
tout Paris spends its weekends... the church 
bells calling the flock to prayer at a Brittany 
pardon... walk with Charlemagne up the 
long ascent to Mont St. Michel...down the 
Loire and recreate the splendor of those 
magnificent chateaux. 
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BALANCE 


HE great ocean liner, 

speeding through the 
mountainous waves, rhythmi- 
cally sways with the motion of 
the sea. After each pitch and 
toss, equilibrium is quickly re- 
established because modern 
ships possess perfect balance. 

When Traveling by Sea, Train, 
Auto or Air, your body sways with 
the motion of the vehicle. If your 
organs of balance function prop- 
erly, you maintain your equilibri- 
um without unpleasant effects. In 
many cases, however, travel mo- 
tion places a strain upon the nerve 
centers controlling balance which 
distresses the entire system. This 
condition is known as Sea or 
Travel Sickness. 

“Mothersill’s” quickly stops and 
prevents all forms of Travel Sick- 
ness, by relieving the strain upon 
the organs of balance. With the 
strain relieved and the organs 
strengthened, you can quickly ad- 
just yourself to travel motion and 
enjoy your trip in a comfortable, 
normal manner. ‘ 

“Mothersill’s,” in accordance 
with the theory of modern medi- 
cine, corrects the cause of the dis- 
turbance without resorting to Bro- 
mides or drugging the system. No 
unpleasant after effects or de- 
rangement of the vital organs. 
“Mothersill’s” is not an experiment, 
but a time-proven, sure, safe, sane 
method of ending all distress 
caused by travel motion. 


SEASICK 
<——— 


75e & $1.50 at Drug Stores 
or direct on receipt of price 


The Mothersill Remedy Co., Ltd. 


New York Montreal London 


Paris | 


Vienna’s cAmiable Eccentricities 
(Continued from page 21) 


emy of Science, while opposite, in 
the dark old Jesuit convent, there 
are the premises of the “Wiener 
Zeitung,” the official gazette of Aus- 
tria. Here, too, was the municipal 
convent school, in which Franz Schu- 
bert had a gratuitous place, until he 
lost it by not getting an excellent in 
mathematics. 

Let us return again to modern 
Vienna and look at it from the ultra 
Viennese side, the popular side, and 
indulge in a truly Viennese Sunday 
outing which will cost us little or 
nothing. 

The favorite Vienna Sunday resort 
is still the Prater. Not the “Noble 
Prater” with the great avenue of 
chestnuts, and the “Lusthaus”; for 
what would be the sense of lining 
the avenue now that there are no 
longer any carriage parades there, 
such as used to delight the curious 
idlers of a past generation? The 
actual Prater is unspoiled in beauty, 
but it is hardly more than a senti- 
mental remembrance for the bulk of 
the Viennese, and a pleasant resort 
for riders and for children who like 
to gather chestnuts. 

But what the people love is the 
“Wurstelprater,” as the amusement 
grounds beyond the lower section of 
the central avenue are called. This 
is also not all it once was, but on a 
Sunday afternoon it is still an attrac- 
tion for tens of thousands. No, we 
shan’t want a carriage; if we are to 
watch the people taking their pleas- 
ures, we must do as they do, and 
go out by tram, The A or B car will 
take us there, first round the Ring, 
then over the Aspern bridge, and 
along the Paterstrasse. Here, at 
Praterstern, we can already see, 
quite close, the symbol of the Wurs- 
telprater, the Giant Wheel, and hear 
the jangling music of a dozen booths. 
Speaking about the Giant Wheel, a 
story is told of a man who succeeded 
in catching the first tram in the 
morning to take him home, when he 
explained matters to his wife by say- 
ing that he had gone up in the Giant 
Wheel with a friend the night before, 
and when his carriage was at the top, 
the Wheel stuck, and he had perforce 
to spend the night dangling midway 
between heaven and earth, thinking 
all the while of his lonely wife at 
home. 

You must not be alarmed at the 
blatant sound, nor at the sight of the 
types you are likely to encounter, 
even here, at the very entrance to 
this tawdry “vanity fair.” There are 
the vendors of awful sweetmeats, 
sooty, fly-infested, and authentically 
thumb-marked. As we proceed on our 
way, I cannot help comparing the 
scene with that of the pre-war Wurs- 
tel-prater. If you had known it as it 
was, you would also know what it is 
not today. You will miss, in the 
first place, the blare of the numerous 
military bands, a roistering kind of 
music forming an indissoluble con- 
glomeration of Rossini, Verdi, Web- 
er, Wagner, Suppé, and Johann 
Strauss. Now you may hear the 


' musical hits of the season, and each 
| separately at that. 


It is no longer 
the real article. And what you will 
miss most of all is the groups of 


Bohemian and Moravian nurses and 
servant girls, the former generally in 
their brilliant native dresses, and the 
soldiers from every part of the vast 
Empire, who, from the rank of ser- 
geant-major downwards, enjoyed 
special privileges here, both in the 
booths and in the favor of the nurse- 
maids. What has become of the 
dwarf crier so well known for thirty 
years or more before the war, and 
what has become of the lady with 
the fish-tail? Can she have married? 

You will be happy still to find a 
few of the old booths and shows, the 
erotto-railway, the mechanical shoot- 
ing-stands, the apparatus for meas- 
uring the strength of a blow, Cala- 
fatti’s roundabout, which was the 
great novelty of fifty years ago, and 
Prauscher’s waxworks, where all the 
favorite murderers are on show 
alongside poets, composers, princes, 
and generals, beside anatomical re- 
productions of various human organs 
and infectious illnesses. But such 
places are little frequented at pres- 
ent; the young people of today know 
too much to find them thrilling. 

The actual sights of the Prater are 
nowadays of a fairly international 
Luna Park character. Here we find 
scenic railways, an enchanted castle, 
picture palaces, roundabouts, swing- 
boats, and witching waves. And hid- 
den away in between these more or 
less Americanized attractions, the 
Flea Theatre, with real live fleas, and 
the little old Punch-and-Judy show, 
which has given the Wurstelprater 
its name, for Wurstel means Punch. 
Here for the last hundred years chil- 
dren have every day been watching 
in delight the hackneyed adventures 
of the traditional ne’er-do-weel and 
his wife, assisted in the case of the 
Vienna show, by a devil, a Polish 
Jew, and a white rabbit. 

But perhaps this dusty and noisy 
sort of amusement is too tiring for 
you. In that case I may suggest 
something milder. Let us take the 
electric underground train. It will 
also be full, but the class of people 
may suit you better. In this way we 
can get out to Schonbrunn, which is 
best reached not from Schonbrunn, 
but from the Heitzing stop of the 
underground railway system. “Schon- 
brunn” may mean one of two things, 
either the former Imperial Palace, 
with its ornamental gardens, or else 
the menagerie. About the palace you 
probably know all the more import- 
ant facts, Napoleon’s sojourn, the 
death of the Duke of Reichstadt, and 
the residence of Emperor Francis 
Joseph, who lived here very simply, 
even without a special bathroom. 

One of the many long avenues ra- 
diating from the center (I forget 
which, so you had best ask a child) 
leads to the entrance to the me- 
nagerie or Zoo of Vienna. At one 
time we were so badly off here in 
Vienna that we could hardly mat- 
age to keep our wild beasts alive. 
We were very near eating them up 
ourselves, and thus depriving our 
children of the most amusing ard 
practical manner of learning natural 
history. In the course of our recon- 
struction, however, we have been | 

(Continued on page 53) 
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Vienna’s cAmiable Eccentricities 
(Continued from page 52) -CANADIAN VACATIO Nie 


e from time to time to afford the the Karntnerstrasse or the Graben. 
-chase of some additional exotic Here you can see the collared and 
mster or other to fill our depleted pomaded boys in’ black, or the 
mes. There are once more lions, crimped and frilled girls in white, as 


ers, jaguars, lynxes, panthers, they drive up to the cathedral with oA 
Ives, and bears, white and brown, their godfathers and godmothers, CW O Cr 
be seen at Schonbrunn; only the more often than not in a two-horsed @®ee 


g-necked giraffe continues to ex- carriage (which tradition makes 
*d our financial resources. There preferable to a motor-car), and be- 
: birds of all sorts, tame and wild, fore entering the great portals, stop 
rious reptiles, and the inevitable to buy presents and prayer-books at 
mkey-house, here, as elsewhere, one of the open-air booths temporar- 
>center of attention. Some ofthe ily erected there, and probably also 
st specimens may at times be seen one of the white satin ribbons thrust 
tside the bars. The following dia- upon them by some yery doubtful- 
sue was overheard the other day. looking elderly female, who has been 
ttle Boy: “And we are descended running after their equipage for a 
ym those animals!” Father: “You quarter of a mile, the essential thing 
ty be, but I am not.” Feeding and about these presumably consecrated 
ising the animals are strictly for- ribbons apparently being that they 
Iden, and therefore favorite occu- must be bought literally at the last 
tions. The beasts of Schonbrunn minute. Inside the church the chil- 
ow very well that prohibitions are dren receive benediction in the form 
t likely to deter the Viennese. Be- of a slight tap on the cheek, perhaps 
-e you leave Schonbrunn, you must as a last futile reminder not to he 
up to the “Gloriette,” as the orna- too cheeky when they come out again. 
tal colonnade in the background They then proceed in triumph to-the 
called. From the roof a delightful Prater for coffee and “Guglhupf,” 
w of Vienna is to be enjoyed. ces and whipped cream, followed 
That was quite a pleasant after- alarmingly soon by swings and round- HE glamour of a rom- 


on, wasn’t it? There are not very abouts and other forms of jejune antic past still lives in 


iny other cheap or gratuitous en- jollification. 
Bee ew py ientia,, toy. be sure, Such are the gratuitous pleasures Please write at once for old French Canada. Much 


cept _on Easter Saturday, or at 5+. vionnese. Nor is the pleasurc|  Wlustrated folder, which of the architecture of the 


pus Christi, when there is a cere- . ° 5 ; : p i 
e : hroush Unalloyed. When such a fine Sunday describes Oe detail. the Richelieu period remains 
mious church procession throug Ret Rea Ns wag ey oe ay pleasuresof this wonderful 
; . : fe : Ny z 5 
ey thothe archbishop a ibe ear od vacation cruise. today, not as picturesque 
der a baldachin and a small com- 4 return of the families with nu 4 s 
ny of soldiers, whose participation ™erous children, of the married ruins but in houses and 
ee ok sine eat ee we peer ee buildings still in actual use. 
een the Clerical and Social Demo- the distinction). o look a c ; fi 
it parties in the Austrian Parlia- faces of the great majority, you VERY IMPORTANT Little villages, clustered 
nt. If there are no soldiers, there would not think they had all had a CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES around tall church spires 
: 5) 
> veterans, most of them ushers particularly pleasant time of it. Nat- pcre ore ee fesd eae d é " b b 
Government offices, or patriotic urally in many cases Monday is al- Per MGR “aie heaiies fee ream in the sun beneat 
ven-grocers. The Corpus Christi ready casting its shadow before, and Oa | Dee theslopesof the Laurentian 
ycession was once a very fine affair the Sunday itself is no real pleasure cee cee adda the Thou- : 
leed, with the Emperor and arch- for quite a lot, who return tired and Ban Tendevan TenCoune thera ds: mountains. 
kes walking bare-headed behind jaded. The general impression, in- excursions from Toronto, the Queen 
: baldachin, and behind them the deed, is that of fugitives from. the Cite, dee Niceare, (the aes The Saguenay river was 
lliant uniforms and fine chargers Sunday ee ae were gels ae ath Rech on We eae ee once belteved to be the 
the! old Austrian and Hungarian looked forward to for more than piaa eerie wecatat 5 
; aes D 
ards, If you want to have a good half the week. In any case, it is old fits worteee Ene teens aeter water route to China. Early 
k at this Catholic ceremony, go to clothes and kraut on the morrow. da ee ae See ae voyageurs paddled up its 
historic walled city; Murray Bay, :) re 
Ne root of the North” aed black waters awe-inspiring 
Tadoussac, Canada’s oldest settle- ° 
cAlong, the Waterways of “Bruges ment. The Saguenay Canyon is one beneath the towering gran- 
of nature’s masterpieces. d . 
eur of rocky capes. Their 
(Continued from page 45) Our steamers may be boarded at y B 
y . Lewiston, Rochester, Duluth or subsequent laughter gave 
m all the ends of the earth, as The poetic aspect of Bruges, which Detroit in the U.S.A., or Sarnia, A = i 
ll as by the whole body of the so appealed to Longfellow, is found Ce a Montreal or rise to the christening of 
mnsfolk. Abe. in what Motley called “the fair and Ha Ha Bay. As you relax 
3ruges is rich in the number of pleasant streets,” the tiny squares in ‘ 
gnificent churches which vividly unexpected places, with statues half on the wide decks of our 
nind one of her former splendor. hidden by their widespreading luxurious steamers, scenes 
sides St. Jacques, which reflects trees, themselves centuries old; and 3 
» architecture of the thirteenth, along the quiet canals with their of almost unbelievable 
eenth and sixteenth centuries and elbow-shaped tiny bridges and the beauty and grandeur pass 
filled with pictures, the most im- fine old mansions along their little | 1 © y 
sing of these are the Cathedral quays. slowly beyond the rail. 
1 Notre Dame, whose vast soar- For the melodies of her famous 
‘ spires, together with the re- carillon Bruges has long been : ' : 
wned Belfry of the Market Place, famous. This, however, is far be- For full information, rates, reservations, etc., apply to your own 
m three titanic needles pointing yond the power of spoken or writ- tourist agent, any of our own agents located in leading cities of 
wwenward and are seen from ten word. It must>be felt, as all Canada and the United States, or head office ae 


ry part of the town. The through the day, and all through 
thedral is of the thirteenth cen- the night the bells at intervals of 


y and is renowned for the every quarter of an hour peal forth CANADA STEAMSH j P LINES 
uty of its many chapels. Notre from the glorious Belfry and are 


me has the distinction of contain-. answered in turn, but with altogether 

; the splendid tombs of Charles. different notes, from the two 715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL P.Q. 

- Bold and his daughter, the cele- churches with the heavenward soar- | 

ted Mary of Burgundy. ing steeples. lee 
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On cAmerica’s eNorthernmost Frontier 
(Continued from page 24) 


The native was over- 
whelmed. His ideas of values were 
upset. Naturally improvident and 
liberal he could not protect himself 
from the greedy mob. He was re- 
lieved of his dried fish and his dog 
teams in exchange for trifles or was 
robbed without pretense of ‘barter. 
The missionary, Robert Sams, tried 
to protect him—a futile effort. 

There were tragedies. Some of 
the hopeful pilgrims ended _ their 
trails in the wilderness. ‘“Mailler’s 
Pass” commemorates a deep, swift 
cutoff in the Kobuk River where 
George Miller was poling a_ boat 
while his partner, Henry Copple, was 
lining it along the bank. Miller lost 
his balance, toppled over into the icy 
water, the current caught the boat, 
nearly pulled Copple into the stream 
and by the time he could look for 
his partner he was gone. 

A prospector brought a schooner 
which he sold for a good return, 
took an outfit in a rowboat and went 
up the Noatak River. Two other 
men who knew of the transaction 
soon followed. Later the two men re- 
turned, hired two Eskimos as guides 
and left for the “Outside” by 
way of the Selawik and the Yukon 


indifferent. 


Rivers. Some weeks later the Eski- 
mos returned, but nothing was 
heard from the white men. Rumor 
has it that the guides~ became 
frightened by the manner and lan- 
guage of the travelers, deserted 
them and tried to return. In a day 
or two they found they were fol- 
lowed and lay in ambush. It was a 


thousand miles to a peace officer. 


No one had time to search either 
the Noatak for the miner, or the 
Selawik for the other men. It re- 


mains one of the mysteries of the 
wilderness. 

Winter, rigorous and grim, came 
down on the gold seekers. They 
were Cheechakoes. They were new 
in the wilderness. They had never 
seen the ice come and go. The brief 
summer was bright and beautiful, 
with flowers and birds. They forgot 
they were north of the Arctic Cir- 
cle. They knew less than the Eski- 
mo of how to live in the northland 
and they passed a miserable season. 
Fortune did not smile on them and 
they did not know how to woo the 
fickle goddess. 

With spring came the news of the 
gold strike at Nome. There were 
tales of fifty dollars a day being 
rocked from the sands of the beach, 
and that the pay streak was forty 
miles long. All who had escaped 
the scurvy and were well enough to 
travel, stampeded for Nome. They 
pulled the Kenorma, the Alaska and 
the Northern Light off the beach, set 
sail and scurried through the Bering 
Straits to the new Land of Gold. 

A few stayed. They traded for 
fish and fur. They found gold on 
Squirrel River. Some were happy 
with Eskimo sweethearts or wives. 
Some of them still live there with 
their half-blood families, trapping 
and trading. There live Davidovis, 
Berryman, Reich, Ferguson, Green- 
baum, some have not been “outside” 
for thirty years and more. Some 
haye never seen an auto. Perhaps 


they are just as happy as though 
they had buried themselves in Chi- 
cago or in New York. 

There was one young man who 
came to dig gold. He was captivated, 
not by a bright-eyed Kobuk maiden, 
but by the multitude of feathered 
strangers he saw there. Today he 
is one of the leading ornithologists 
of the West. 

In the drainage of the rivers that 
run into the Kotzebue Sound there 
are three rivers, none less than one 
hundred miles in length. The long- 
est carries motorboats three hundred 
and twenty-five miles up its waters. 
There are many smaller. It is more 
than one hundred and fifty miles 
across their drainage. A hundred 
thousand reindeer graze on the hills. 
Forty thousand muskrats live in the 
lakes and rivers. The finest mink 
of the north are found on the banks. 
There are beaver, otter, lynx and 
fox in the forests. 

Once each year the deep-sea ships 
drop anchor for a time off the shore 
and lighter in to the landing every 
kind of merchandise that tickles the 
fancy or fills a need of white or 


Eskimo. Flour, sugar, rice, bacon 
and beans; dry goods, calico, 
blankets, khaki pants; knicknacks, 


candy, chewing gum, tobacco; hard- 
ware, traps, guns, tools, gasboats, all 
are piled into the trading posts and 
stowed on the shelves. In spring all, 
is gone. They can buy but once 
each year and they want no shelf- 
worn stock. 

The buildings of lumber and glass 
fill the place where once stood 
igloos of driftwood, whale ribs and 
sods when the ipanee Eskimo ruled 
the land. I wandered down the 
ridge back of the present town till 
I came to where the ancient village 
stood. The site is overgrown by 
willows. Only earth mounds and 
hollows mark the place, but the out- 
lines of the old houses are still 
there. It will be a mine for the 
archeologist at some future time. 
Okaylook says that his father did 
not know when people lived there. 
Old graves are on the gravel stretch 
behind. Over one of them are four 
jawbones of a bowhead whale, mark- 
ing the resting-place of an ipanee 
whaleman. 

Before the white man came there 
was each year a great fair at Kikik- 
tarik. To it gathered the tribesmen 
from Tigara to the Imnetcheak, 
from the Kobuk Valley to Kingegan, 
which is called Prince of Wales. 
There were even Tartars from East 
Cape, Siberia, who came to trade 
their reindeer skins, their Russian 
knives and turquoise colored beads 
for the furs of the river valleys. The 
Tigaramutes of Pt. Hope brought the 
muktuk of the whale, the greatest of 
Eskimo delicacies. The shores for 
miles were red with the racks of 
salmon, From two to three thousand 
natives camped along the shore, 
trading and fishing. 

Behind the old village is a path, 
worn deep in the gravelly soil by the 
mukluk shod feet that have trod it. 
I followed it in company with an 
Eskimo boy. He knew, as every 

(Continued on page 55) 
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kimo poy from Nome to Barrow 
ows, that I am intrigued by the 
le adze blades, the greenstone 
ives, and the old time coloos of 
te that are found in these ruins. 
e followed this path and he talked 
me of his people. The path went 
les down the shore, turned around 
> end of the lagoon and wound 
a valley of a creek into the nig- 
rhead covered hills. He said the 
ul was called the Path to Heaven, 
st why he did not know. He said 
ople who went out on that trail 
the olden days sometimes never 
me back. He found a skull among 
e willows at the side. A _ bullet 
d entered the forehead and passed 
t at the back. There was all that 
mained of the tale of an old feud. 
was plain that he never returned 


again from that Path to Heaven. 

I wandered across the tundra. A 
golden plover dropped into the grass. 
I marked the white of its throat and 
the black stripings down the sides. 
It searched for bugs in the grass. A 
flock of northern phalarope flitted by 
on swift wings. A pair of snow 
geese flew overhead and their clear 
calls came on the air. They were 
secking a nesting-place. The en- 
chantment of the wide open spaces 
was about me when I heard the 
drone of an airplane that brought 
me back to earth. It dropped from 
the blue like a great bird and alighted 
on the ridge behind the village where 
the snow had gone. A dog team 
came for the mail. The wings and 
the runners had met on the Last 
Frontier. 


meone further south Earlier, 
1en I arrived at Hamilton, in the 
art of the best dairy district of 
e North Island and which re- 
nded me of the picture of Arcadi- 
rusticity painted by Longfellow 
Evangeline, when I arrived, foot- 
re and weary, I was taken in hand 
a total stranger and made to rest 
d recuperate. Again, later in the 
uth Island, as I was about to cross 
e Otira Gorge, I was almost forc- 
y detained by a Scotch doctor in 
arge of the engineering hospital 
d ordered to rest and indulge in 
s fare for a full day, and helped 
over the pass by horse and buggy. 
1, indeed, there was many a day 
loneliness, and many a month of 
redom in the big cities, where 
cial life ran at too low a tempo 
concern itself with an unknown 
‘anger. But for all that, the ledger 
Ows more in red ink than in blue, 
d this may be taken in its dual 
saning. Life was for me happier 
the main than unhappy, and I owe 
ew Zealanders more than they owe 
>, And had not the wanderer’s 
irit been on me, I should have 
len a victim to the apple-cheeked 
msels whom nature seems to love 
ere as much as it is loved by them. 
In the year that I spent in these 
ands of the Antipodes, I had my 
10tional ups-and-downs as jagged 
d unexpected as the surface of the 
tth there. At one time in the 
dst of moderate comfort —and 
ere is little of the extreme de luxe 
ere—at another the guest of a 
rmer or of some lonely shepherds 
1 the plains. About the base of 
ount Cook, the 13,000-foot range, 
was literally detained against my 
eading and made guest of honor 


-a small band of shepherds. With 
em J] mastered sheep upon the 
apes of the alps, and down 


ees ee Be 


England’s Islands of the eAntipodes 


(Continued from page 43) 


amongst the quicksand bogs of the 
river fed from glaciers. I listened 
to their private quarrels and their 
public aspirations and shared the 
inner life of loneliness. I was 
carried off my route by generous 
travelers just to have them show me 
a sheep auction, and picked up by 
another traveler to be rushed at fifty 
miles an hour over dirt roads, and 
up over the Rimutaka Mountains 
down into Wellington, by a physi- 
cian off on a lark, who told me to 
tell everyone I had been brought 
into the capital by the Mad Doctor 
from Wellington. And that night I 
spent in his sanitarium as his guest. 
I descended the shaft of a gold mine 


thirteen hundred feet into the 
ground, and was taken into the 
five-mile bore in the Otira tunnel 


just before it was completed. [ lis- 
tened to the disputes and haranguing 
of political and social quacks, and 
saw New Zealand outstrip Australia 
in loyalty to Imperial Britain. And 
with all the apparent placidity of life 
the even tenor of which might not 
lure Broadway down below the equa- 
tor, with all, I say, there is no place 
where I should like to spend my old 
age more, or where I should have 
liked to have spent my entire youth 
—than in New Zealand, the land of 
the Maoris. The land where the 
scarlet pahutakawa blooms at Christ- 
mas time, and where millions of 
glow-worms rival the great white 
way in that glorious Buller Gorge; 
the land of the tui—the bell bird 
whose call is like a drink of cool 
spring water, and of the Waikato 
River, whose banks keep the secret 
of romance for the initiate who can- 
not guess this secret unless they 
have spent a full night alone within 
a cluster of shrubs as I have done. 
This is the reason for that faith of 
which I spoke earlier in this little 
sketch, 
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of yore. They are boiled down for 
medicine in oils. 


Whether the whale’s sufferings are 
compensated by the courage devel- 
oped in the hunters I must leave 
humanitarians to settle. I am only 
trying to set down the facts. The 
sport. is becoming rarer and rarer 
each year because the whales are de- 
serting these waters. All sea oils 
except those of the codfish have 
been displaced by other forms of 
lighting and of chemical medicines. 


The sea is a cruel domain of the 
big prey always devouring the lesser. 
It is like the steel trap—a cruel 
thing; and to set down facts does 
not entail personal opinions, as I 
have often been accused in the con- 
troversy over the ethics of furs. I 
have never heard a single humani- 
tarian explain what becomes of fe- 
male life and the young where male 
life runs rampant unkilled. The 
shark and swordfish are the explana- 
tion in the sea, the deadly fights of 
the males are the explanation on 
the land. 


Should you attempt to complete 


your Northwest itinerary up to 
Alaska? If time permits, by all 
means. After either train trip or 


motor wheel, the complete relaxa- 
tion in physical rest will give you a 
chance to review in your mind the 
wonderful kaleidoscopic film of ad- 
venture and romance seen across the 
continent. The Inland Passageway 
is the succession of islands in al- 
most a continuous chain from Van- 
couver Island up past the Queen 
Charlotte group into the very nest 
of islands of Russian Alaska. Rough 
seas are almost unknown. Sea dis- 
asters have come from the reefs and 
cross currents; and these are fewer 
and fewer each ten years; and, ex- 
cept for one awful disaster in Yukon 
days, without loss of life. Better 
pilots, harbor lights, buoys, are as 
rapidly diminishing all perils here as 
on the Atlantic Coast. 

Almost any of the boat hands 
from purser to sailor man will tell 
you of the romantic spots in the In- 
land Passage. Where Vancouver 
and Gray met treachery in the 1789- 
92 era of discovery and exploration 
among the cannibal tribes of the 
Queen Charlotte Group, where Sir 
Alexander Mackenzie reached the 
Pacific in the Bella Coola land, 
where Hudson’s Bay Company and 
Alaskan fur traders on the Skeena 
and farther north and where—most 
interesting of all—that old Russian 
ruler Baranof drank his firewater 
brandy “pottle deep” at Sitka and 
sent all his convivial guests under 
the table paralyzed with the flaming 
fluid or off to bed with a stomach 


TRAVE 


host. : 

Nearly all the old sites have be 
destroyed by the weathering of ti 
or by fire, except at Sitka. 
you can still see the old church, t | 
old paintings, the old altars ar) 
ornaments of gold and silver broug| 
across Europe and Asia to set up 
new feudalism on the Northwe 
Coast. There you can walk t) 
Lovers’ Lanes under great tree 
through whose branches the moc’ 
herself, hardly peeps. There ye 
can recall the ardent love affairs 
Royal Russian Naval officers, wl 
went home to ask permission | 
marry the lady of their heart, Ic) 
their lives fording Siberian strear’ 
and never returned to the hea 
broken Spanish or Russian girl © 
their choice; and these stories a) 
tragically true. You won’t need ~ 
embroider fact with fancy. ; 

Then, if you can, go on up Wes 
ward and skirt in and out among tl) 
Aleutian Islands. You will see tl 
most tremendous glacial walls in ti 
world. You will see them right fro! 
the ship’s side; and if you wae 
some more tragedies of fact, ye 
will find them here. To me, the say 
dest of all are the lives of the fir! 
Russian priests. People often a 
why early missionaries took wiv: 
to the awful peril of the old Nort! 
west. You will find the answer — 
the lives of these 
Church priests. At first, not reali 
ing their own peril, the orthode. 
church sent out only unmarried a 


lay helper to defend them from tl 
habits of the Indians. When | 
young priest fell from sanctity | 
sin by a girl thrust on him day ar 
night whom he could not repel « 
throw out of his cabin for fear ¢ 
attack from the tribe, I have nevi 
been able to toss one stone of r 
proach or sneer at him. One poo 
fellow literally crucified himself 1) 
penance for his sin. Thereafter, tl 
church learned to send out missiow 
aries in pairs. The evangelical Enf 
lish and American churches sul 
fered just as much in another wa 
These evangelical churches ordere 
from headquarters the celebration © 
the usual sacraments. These sacri 
ments meant to the cannibal Indiar 
only permission to go on with th 
old pagan horrors. Two great mil) 
sionaries defied home bishops a 
were deposed and moved their mi- 
sions and their flocks to new groun’ 
where, in a generation, they literal 
regenerated these cannibal tribes | 
the highest type of good citizen ar 
good Christian; so, again, the spir 
of human progress led upwards ar 
the sunlight of hope edged the blac! 
est gloom, 
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\lexandria and the Nile... 
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r. . . London. 
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lew York Jan. 17, 1931, re- 
ming to New York, April 24, 
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1en the South American ports 

Rio, Santos, Montevideo, 
uenos Aijires and Tristan Da 
unha . . . and then on to Africa 
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hree cruises in one. You travel 
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omplete home comfort. Rates 
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TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Information and Entertainment 


O many useful guides and hand- 

books are appearing nowadays 
that there is scarcely a section of the 
world visited by tourists for which 
new material is not available. To 
begin with one of the best of the 
new books, Louis Untermeyer’s en- 
tertaining Blue Rhine—Black Forest 
(Harcourt, Brace) may be heartily 
recommended. Mr. Untermeyer com- 
bines accurate knowledge with the 
imagination of a poet, the learning 
of a scholar and the wit of a tan 
of the world in describing the trip 
down the Rhine and through the 
Black Forest. Along with definite 
and practical directions there are 
plenty of lively and humorous anec- 
dotes, brilliant descriptions and a 
background of history and legend. 

America’s England by M. V. 
Hughes (Morrow) is an unusually 
good introductory guide to that 
country. The book is written spe- 
cially for American travelers and 
tells them just where to go in order 
to trace the history of great Ameri- 
can heroes such as the Cabots, Ra- 
leigh, Hudson, the Pilgrim Fathers, 
Penn and Oglethorpe. In addition to 
the country of historical interest to 
Americans Mr. Hughes gives a gra- 
phic. survey of England full of bits 
of unexpected information ranging 
from fantastic ghost stories to the 
most up-to-date gossip about the 
Epstein statues and a lively running 
commentary on the English people. 

Two new volumes have been add- 
ed to the excellent Wayfarer Series 
(Houghton-Mifflin). These are A 
Wayfarer in Bavaria, by Suzanne St. 
Barbe Baker and A Wayfarer on the 
Rhine, by Malcolm Letts. 

As was to be expected, the present 
season has brought its inevitable vol- 
ume by Clara E. Laughlin. This time 
it is So Youre Going to Germany 
and Austria! (Houghton, Mifflin). 
A new book by this prolific and pop- 
ular travel writer apparently requires 
no comment. 

Harry A. Franck, who has been 
vagabonding around the world for 
the last decade or two, has written a 
book covering his recent wanderings 
in Norway, Sweden, Lapland, Fin- 
land and Iceland. This new book is 
called A Scandinavian Summer. 
Harry A. Franck always writes in an 
entertaining manner. He has caught 
the spirit of Scandinavia and he has 
recorded a number of delightful ad- 
ventures in that part of Europe 

Seeing England and Scotland by 
E. M. Newman (Funk & Wagnalls) 
is uniform with the volumes on Ger- 
many, Italy and Russia, which this 
indefatigable travel-talk lecturer has 
written during the last few years. 
His book is conscientious, informa- 
tive and profusely illustrated. 

Those who love the French capital 
will enjoy Paris by Raymond Escho- 
lier (Dial Press). It is a volume on 
the history and treasures of Paris, 
beautifully illustrated with 185 pho- 


The author is a distinguished scholar 
and the curator of the Victor Hugo 
Museum. 

There are several books which 
cannot properly be classified under 
the heading of travel literature but 
which many intelligent travelers will 
find exceedingly interesting and val- 
uable. The first of these is France, 
A Nation of Patriots by Carleton 
Hayes (Columbia University Press). 
This book is a serious study of 
French nationalism by one of the 
most distinguished American histo- 
rians. It discusses education, poli- 
tics, the press, the church and the 
historical forces which have molded 
French character. Anyone who really 
wants to understand France and the 
French people will find this book 
invaluable. 

Another excellent study of the 
French people is André Seigfried’s 
France: A Study in Nationahty 
(Yale University Press). André 
Seigfried is the brilliant author of 
America Comes of Age. His new 
book on France is a much briefer 
study but it is equally shrewd and 
intelligent. 

One of the best studies of the Eng- 
lish nation is the recently translated 
book by the German writer Wilhelm 
Dibelius, England: Its Character and 
Genus (Harper & Brothers). Dr. 
Dibelius is a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin and a close student 
of English literature and_ history. 
His point of view is that of a highly 
intelligent German whose scholarship 
is unquestionable and whose point of 
view is unusually original. He has 
written a complete commentary on 
England. The book is historical, 
political, economic and social, and it 
is an interpretation of one very im- 
portant national aspect of world 
civilization. 

America 

NUMBER of interesting books 
A on various parts of America 
have been appearing recently. Bourke 
Lee in Death Valley (Macmillan) 
tells the complete story of one of 
the most interesting geologic phe- 
nomena in America. He writes of 
the early Indian tribes that existed 
in Death Valley perpetually half 
starved, of the crossing of Death 
Valley by the Forty-niners of the 
coming of men drawn by the tales 
of mineral deposits and the resultant 
springing up of short-lived towns. 
He also gives a brilliant description 
of the whole region, its weird and 
uncanny scenery and its plants and 
animals. 

In Cape Cod: Its People and Thew 
History (Houghton, Mifflin), Henry 
C. Kittredge has written a careful 
and exhaustive study of one of the 
most interesting sections of the Uni- 
ted States. He has based his work 
on all available sources of informa- 
tion including contemporary pamph- 
lets, manuscripts, letters, and a good 

(Continued on page 58) 
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Zone, Costa Rica, Colombia, 
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Golden days with the Great 
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100 rooms, 50 with bath. 
All with hot and cold run- 
ning water, telephone and 
steam heat. 

Golf, tennis, mountain 
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A la carte service. 
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Che Bistiurtive Boston House 


Offers all the charm and comfort 
of a luxurious private house, to- 
gether with hotel service and 
cuisine of the highest standard. 


Conveniently located for motor- 
ists. Excellent garages nearby 
with service to the door. 

T. R. ANDREWS, Mgr. 


HOTEL ALPINE 


In—the—White—Mountains 


H. Batchelder. 
hotel 
Dance 


Established 1890 
Opens June 28. 


by James 

Golf and tennis on 

grounds. Bathing. Trout fishing. 

and concert orchestra. All rooms with bath 

or running water. Elevator. Large sun par- 

lor and ball room. Accommodates 200. 
Booklet on request. 


North Woodstock, N. H. 
HOTEL GIBSON 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Middle West’s Finest Hotel 
1000 Rooms 1000 Baths 
Rates $3.00 and up 
C. C. ScHtrreLer, Managing Director 


HOTEL NORTHAMPTON 


“An Inn of Colonial Charm’’—New—Fireproof 
Midway between Albany and Boston on Berkshire 
trail No. 109. 152 Miles from New York at gate- 
way to White Mountains. Beautifully furnished 
in early American period with antiques and re- 
productions. Old Tavern Room. Rates, $2.50 up. 


Garage—also Free Parking—Golf 
LEWIS N. WIGGINS, Mer. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Chateau Champlain 
Opposite Union Sta., 
QUEBEC 
New and Entirely Fireproof 
Very comfortable rooms. 


Delicious meals. Rates moderate, 
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deal of material which has been 
neglected by previous historians. 

For many years Cornelius Wey- 
gandt, professor of English Litera- 
ture in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been a close student of 
the Pennsylvania Dutch, their pictur- 
esque customs, their handicrafts and 
their lore. He has finally written an 
excellent book on these comparative- 
ly little known Americans. It is 
called The Red Hills (University of 
Pennsylvania Press). Descriptions 
of Mennonites, pow-wow doctors, 
Easter services at dawn, gargantuan 
meals of fantastic foods, elaborate 
redware and delicate Stiegel glass, 
and many other aspects of life in the 
Red: Hills gives this book rich va- 
riety. 


The Soviet Union 
social experiment 


[ee gigantic 
being carried on so desperatelv 


by Russia continues to fascinate and 
perplex the shrewdest observers. 
Considerable light has been thrown 


upon the Russian situation by the 


recent book of William Henry 
Chamberlin, Soviet Russia (Little, 
Brown). This volume, which will 


be invaluable to students and travel- 
ers alike, is the work of the Russian 
correspondent for the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor and is based on nearly 
a decade’s residence in that country. 
He has written a comprehensive 
study of almost every aspect of life 
in Russia. He begins with the his- 
torical background, deals with the 
personalities of the revolution, and 
with the class state, with the work- 
ers and the peasants, with education 
and culture, and he sums up his con- 
clusions in a lucid, dispassionate and 
intelligent manner. This is, perhaps, 
the ablest book so far written by an 
American on Russia. 


Another yolume which will interest 
the students of Russia is Dr. E. J. 


Dillon’s Russia Today and Yesterday 


(Doubleday, Doran). 
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plants in the state, in a city of 
150,000 inhabitants. The plumes of 
smoke from the factory stacks, the 
shriek and blast of whistles, the dis- 
tant noise of traffic and railroad 
yards seemed to concern the mother 
nighthawk no more than the rain that 
fell at times, or the white clouds 
that drifted far overhead. 

Then there are the hawks and 
owls, many kinds, keen-taloned 
raiders of the air but not half as 
black at heart as they are painted, 
save for a few exceptions. For in- 
stance, there is the marsh hawk, 
Michigan’s only ground-nesting 
member of that clan, which feeds 
almost entirely on rodents, and 
whose fledglings look like young 
monkeys. There is the short-eared 
owl that also builds its nest on the 
ground in open marsh or meadow. 
Too, there is the barn owl, odd bird 
of the night, companion of the bat 
in abandoned belfries, which feeds 
to even a greater extent on mice and 
rats and is as good a friend as the 
farmer or orchardist can have. And 
the young barn owls look even more 
like monkeys than the young marsh 
hawks. 

If one must name the criminals 
among birds perhaps the great 
horned owl is as deserving of indict- 
ment as any. Yet there is something 
rather splendid about the savagery 
of this hush-winged hunter, and it 
seems hardly fair entirely to con- 
demn him. One of the most pleas- 
ant mornings I have ever spent in 
birdland I spent at the nest of a 
great horned owl, where a single 
fledgling acted as host to Walter 
Hastings, staff photographer of the 
Michigan conservation department, 
and myself. 

The youngster had breakfasted on 
rabbit and dined on crow, which just 
about squared his account for the 
day. Between the owl and crow 
clans there is an undying feud. The 
crows mob an owl on sight, jeering 
at him and taunting him when they 
dare not draw close enough to add 


threat to insult, and Hastings and I 
found amused satisfaction in know- 
ing that Hush-Wings had paid the 
score with one of the black rascals. 

The great blue heron is another 
bird whose nest well merits a visit. 


This stilt-legged knight of the 
marshes has nesting habits of which 
you would never suspect him. In 
his fishing he is an unfailing lover 
of solitude. Seldom does he share 
his hunting grounds along the mar- 
gin of lake or river with another, 
even one of his own kind. 


Yet when the time comes for him 
to nest he seeks companionship with 
dozens and even hundreds of his 
clan, in a populous bird city that 
must afford him almost never a min- 
ute of quiet, much less anything ap- 
proaching privacy or solitude. 


One might expect that a bird 
almost always encountered in the 
marshes and rarely if ever seen 


perching in treetop or bush would 
nest on the ground in some remote 
region of marsh. Not so the heron, 
however. His nesting-place is high 
in the top of a towering tree, and 
he builds a shabby platform of twigs 
out where the tips of the slender 
branches bend and sway with the 
weight of even his spindling body. 


The big ash and elm swamps of 
Michigan afford a favorite nesting- 
place for the great blue heron, and 
in many a dense swamp about the 
state colonies of hundreds may be 
found, filling the treetops with their 
clamorous squawking. The nests 
often are more than a hundred feet 
from the ground, and it is not un- 
common to count more than twenty 
of the shabby flat platforms in a 
single elm top. 

To see a tall heron perched beside 
one of these high nests, with the 
delicate tracery o: budding elm 
twigs drooping about him, is to see 
a bit of the art of Japan trans- 
planted to a treetop in a Michigan 
swamp. There are few sights in 
birdland more lovely. 
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Elm Tree Me 


264 Pleasant St., Marblehead, N 


With its good home-made food,” 
fortable heated rooms (some with 
fires), quiet surroundings and hom 


atmosphere, makes an ideal place to 
a few months’, weeks’ or even days’ 
Rates reasonable. : 


HOTEL CLINTOK 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Ample Garage Accommodati 
300 Modern Rooms -_ $2.00 


Famous Dinner and Dance Roon 


Thomas J. Mullaly, Manage 
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Ame Plan 
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Fireproof 
{6th Street at Eye, N.W., WASHINGTO 


Within a short walk of the White Tf 
Governmental Adm/nistrative Buildings, Ga 
of Art, Museums, shopping and theatre dis 
Special Summer Rates to Motorists— 
Modern Fireproof G 
Write to Totel La Fayette for ‘Auto 
Routes .to National Capital’ 


Fletcher Smith, Propriet 


Walter 


Hotel Hampto 


Albany, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Recommended by “Travel”— 


magazine that takes you the 


CURTIS HOTE 


Elevation, 1300. No Mosqui 
Every facility for rest and recreation. 
Steam heated throughout. Elevator 
Open May to Novembe: 
For booklet and rates address Box 308 


Lenox, Mass. 


CHATHAM BARS 0 


Chatham, Cape Cod, Mas: 


60 Rooms. 20 non-housekeeping cot 
Overlooking the ocean. An_outstand 
ample of the newer type of hotel on 
Cod. Automatic Sprinkler System thro 
f, Tennis, Motoring, Bathing, 


Tel. Cha 


Season, June 22 to Sept. 15. 


48/49 St. James St., London, 
Write for free booklet, Travel, 

} 7 West 16th St., New York 
/ All preparations obtainable: Wanamal 
Philadelphia, New York. 
Original Formula preparations, 
“Car,’’ etc., by Hill ( 
Old Bond Street 


New York’s Sight-Seeing 


A Panorama of 40 Miles Around Manhattal 


9? Capacity 500 
Fast Str.‘‘Tourist”’ {5° Bettery L 
Daily and Sunday—10,.30 A. M., 2 4 
Sailing up East River, under bridges, 
Yard, Blackwell's Island, Hell Gate 
Spuyten Duyvil Creek. Down the Hudsol 
Palisades, Grant’s Tomb, Sky Scrapers, 
Steamers, Statue of Liberty and other P 
interest. 
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